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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOSEPH FLETCHER, D.D. 
(With Portrait.) 
Tuere is scarcely a more difficult task that can fall to the lot of a biogra- 
pher, than to write memoirs of living characters. This is more particularly 
the case, when the subject of his sketch is nearly silent on the events of his 
life; when, of retired and unobtrusive habits, he shuns public observation, 


and 
“ Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
Pursues the noiseless tenor of his way.” 


Pious, but popular ministers of the gospel, with whose early history, deve- 
loping the progress of their mental attainments, and the varied means 
through which they pursued the paths that conducted them to eminence, 
the world is anxious to become acquainted, are in general of the most 
inaccessible character. To this, two causes perhaps conspire. Aware, on 
the one hand, that a censorious generation is ever ready to impute frankness 
to an improper motive, they hesitate to comply even with the solicitations 
of friendship on all topics which respect themselves, lest it should look like 
egotism ; while, on the con , entertaining lowly-views of their uire- 
ments, they find little or nothing to meet that laudable curiosity, which, 
from these almost only genuine sources of biographical truth, seeks after 
innocent gratification. 

Every one, however, must be aware, that although dates, and prominent 
facts, are essential ingredients in biographical narration, a thousand name- 
less incidents and occurrences are always needful, to give completion to the 
picture we wish to draw. These anecdotes and incidents, though trifling in 
themselves, and in their detached form scarcely worthy of notice, assume a 
very different character when combined. They throw a freshness over the 
general delineation, and give it an interest which more prominent occur- 
rences are unable to excite. 

In its extended outline, the biography of mdividuals, moving in a similar 
sphere of life, is much the same. Hence repetition creates monotony, and 
novelty in character is always diminished by resemblance. It is to the 
minute circumstances of individuality that variety is indebted for nearly all 
its charms; and when these fail, interest angel, attention grows care- 
less, and excitement ceases to stimulate. 

Every observer of our common nature, as displayed in the character of 
individuals, must know, that the destinies of human life frequently depend 
upon incidents and events that appear in themselves insignificant, and almost 
contemptible; and it is only when we perceive the effects produced, and 
the consequences to which they lead, that we look back in retrospection, 
and contemplate their importance. In the lives of men who have wielded 
the fate of nations, this truth is abundantly apparent; but in all the 
descending links of human society the same principles are invariably at 
work, although, from our ignorance of causes and effects, we are frequently 
unable to trace their connexions. 
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To the eminence, as a gospel minister, which the Rev. Joseph Fletcher 
has attained, there can be no doubt, that many trifling circumstances in the 
early history of his life, have essentially contributed. To these, however, we 
can have no access. Many of these, perhaps even to himself, might have 
been unobserved when passing ; many others may have been forgotten ; and 
such as are poiaiinenl, no hand but that which modesty renders unwilling, 
can draw from 

“ Their death-like silence and their dread repose.” 
We must, therefore, be content to form this sketch of this highly esteemed 
servant of Christ, from such scanty materials, as inquiry, observation, and 
an estimate of character, have enabled us to procure. 

The Rev. Joseru Frercuer was born in Chester, in the year 1784, of 
parents who knew the value of education, and were blessed with the 
means of imparting a liberal portion of it to their son; but with their par- 
ticular situation in life we are not acquainted. The early life of Mr. Fletcher 
is also equally unknown, and pee it furnished nothing but the common 
occurrences which mark the character of youth. 

Advancing from the elementary principles of learning, Mr. Fletcher 
obtained a classical education in the city of his nativity, in a seminary, of 
which he was a pupil for several years. Rites passed in this place through 
the common routine of scholastic instruction, and acquired such principles 
of general knowledge as prepared him for further acquisitions, in his 
eighteenth year he was removed to Hoxton College. In this academy he 
remained about two years, improving his mind by study, and gathering 
information from lectures, conversation, and other means of instruction. 

‘This, however, was only preparatory to another step, which he was very 
shortly about to take. Already had he resolved to devote himself to the 
ministry among the dissenting branches of the community, and to this point 
all his future movements tended. In the year 1804 he went to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, where he remained about three years, preparing himself for 
the momentous charge he was speedily to undertake. In 1807 he graduated 
in this university, taking his degree of A.M., and during the same year 
quitted the ‘‘ academic groves,” and was ordained to the pastoral charge of 
the congregational church at Blackburn. Here he remained many years, 
displaying talents of no ordinary character, and presiding over an affectionate 
people, to whom his ministry had been peculiarly blessed. 

In the year 1816 the Blackburn academy was instituted; and from 
Mr. Fletcher’s extensive acquaintance with literature in general, and more 

articularly with those branches which were immediately connected with theo- 
ogical subjects, the views of the directors were turned to him, as every way 
qualified to ‘become its Divinity tutor. Of this important office he delibe- 
rately accepted, but without resigning his pastoral charge. His duties now 
became more arduous than ever; and no one in the least acquainted with 
the stations he was called to fill, and the awful responsibility attached to his 
official situation, can for a moment suspect that he had entered on a life of 
inactivity. 

In this joint situation of pastor and tutor, Mr. Fletcher remained until 
the year 1822, when some occasions calling him to the metropolis, he was 
invited to fill the pulpit in the chapel at Stepney Green, in the suburbs of 
London, then vacant by the recent death of the Rev. Mr. Ford, the estab- 
lished pastor. The powerful talents, amiable spirit, and evangelical princi- 
ples displayed by Mr. Fletcher on these occasions, so operated on the minds 
of his hearers, that he shortly afterwards received a call from the church at 

Stepney to become their minister. 
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This invitation, after due deliberation, Mr. Fletcher thought it his duty to 
accept. He accordingly resigned his united charges in Blackburn, and 
removed to Stepney, which is one of the oldest Congregational churches in 
England. In this place he has ever since remained stationary, preaching to 
a large and an affectionate congregation, and evincing his love for them in 
return, by using every exertion to promote their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

Of the exalted esteem in which Mr. Fletcher was held by his congrega- 
tion and friends in Blackburn, some judgment may be formed from the 
consternation which the announcement of his intended removal occasioned, 
and the general sorrow which his approaching departure excited. Many 
efforts were made to induce him to alter his purpose, and still to detain him 
among the early fruits of his spiritual labours. Every exertion, however, 
proving unavailing, the painful separation took place with mutual affection, 
and nothing but a sense of duty on his part prevented it from being with 
mutual regret. From that period to the present, a friendly understanding, 
strengthened by occasional intercourse, has subsisted between the parties, 
accompanied with a sincere desire for each other’s prosperity, in which it is 
pleasing to add they have been mutually gratified. 

In theological sentiment Mr. Fletcher is decidedly evangelical; not as that 
term is sometimes applied, to conceal the abominable stench of antino- 
mianism, but as a preacher of righteousness, leading his hearers to place all 
their dependence for salvation on the merits of a crucified Saviour, and to 
seek with earnestness the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, as that 
which can alone qualify the soul for the enjoyment of heaven. The doc- 
trines thus taught have been productive of the most salutary effects among 
those by whom they have been embraced under his preaching. When he 
first came to Stepney, on the death of Mr. Ford, the church was in a languid 
condition, but under his fostering care, its spiritual energies have revived, 
and both biossoths and fruits have since appeared. His congregation is large 
and respectable ; and, allured by his eloquence, and the spirituality of his 
addresses, his chapel is frequently visited by strangers who occasionally 
repair to the metropolis. 

Nor is the fame of Mr. Fletcher's talents, or the high respect paid to the 
doctrines which he inculcates, confined merely to the congregation over 
which he presides. The university in which he graduated so early as 1807, 
has not been inattentive to his preaching, his principles, his character, and 
the manner in which he employs his time. In each of these respects the 
presiding members of this great seminary of learning have been so well 
satisfied, that in the month of December, 1830, he was honoured by the 
Senatus Academicus of the university of Glasgow, with the diploma of 
Doctor in Divinity. This mark of enviable distinction, although it will not 
make him a better preacher, or a better man, furnishes a decisive evidence 
of the high esteem in which the individual is held on whom it was conferred. 

In addition to his pulpit labours, Mr. Fletcher has rendered himself more 
extensively known through the medium of the press. The following list 
comprises his principal publications :— 

1. Lectures on the Principles and Institutions of the Roman Catholic 
Religion. 8vo, Three editions. 

2. A Discourse on Personal Election aud Divine Sovereignty. 8vo. 
Four editions. 

3. A Discourse on Spirituality of Mind. 8vo. Two editions. 

4. A Discourse on the Protestant Reformation. 8vo. Three editions. 

5. A Discourse on the Prophecies concerning Antichrist. 

6. A Discourse on the Unfulfilled Prophecies, 
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t A Discourse on Congregational Nonconformity. 

8. Three Discourses on the Revival of Religion. 

9. A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Mr. Orme, of Camberwell. 

10. An Address to the Rev. John Pyer, on his Designation to the Office of 
City Missionary by the Christian Instruction Society. 

Of several other publications we apprehend Mr. Fletcher is the author, 
but their names not having reached us, we conclude they are out of print. 

To most benevolent institutions this excellent minister has always proved 
himself a steady friend. The Home Missionary Society finds in him an 


active and indefatigable secretary; and on the platform he has — 
appeared as an able and zealous advocate, when either benevolence or re 


. 
1l- 


gion required his aid. On these latter occasions his eloquence and argu- 
ments never fail to command attention, and to produce a sensible effect. 

Of Mr. Fletcher’s countenance, the Portrait which accompanies this 
memoir will furnish a faithful representation ; and from the few observations 
which this biographical sketch contains, an estimate may be formed of his 


character as a Christian minister, an author, and a man. 
ric, we have aimed at fidelity in this delinea- 


detraction and fulsome pan 


ually averse to 


tion, and, confident that we have not been altogether unsuccessful, this 
sketch is cheerfully submitted to the impartial judgment of our readers. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD.—BY THE REV. J. YOUNG. 


“ Persors entertain a most erroneous idea, who imagine that the sermon is a 
worship. Worship 
to the Creator.” 


In nt of fact, it is no part of 
poe of a coe 


“ Worsuie God, (Rev. xxii. 9,) is the pe- 
remptory command, or gracious invitation 
of the Holy Scriptures. Of the reasonable- 
ness of a | duty, or the advantages of such 
privilege, a single question, we apprehend, 
cannot exist in the mind of any thinking 
individual. 

But while an unhesitating admission of 
its obligation and advantage may be ver- 
— yielded, a cheerful obedience, or 
ready attention to it, is not so easily obtained. 
Various reasons might be assigned for the 
existence of the lamentable fact, at which 
we have now hinted ; but to arrive at once 
at the — cause, appears somewhat 
more difficult. No doubt can be entertained, 
that the primary cause must be traced to 
the depravity of the human heart, the fatal 
alienation of the soul in all its affections 
from the supreme and exclusive Source of 
felicity ; hence arises a consequent dis- 
obedience to his known command, and 
unfeeling disregard of his approbation and 
favour. 

From this principle flow those moral and 
pestilential streams by which the world, 
notwithstanding all its improvements, con- 
tinues to be so extensively and fearfully de- 
luged ; hence, too, the correctness of the gloo- 
my statement made by the apostle, “ The 
carnal mind is enmity against God : it isnot 
subject to the law of God.” There is in its 
fallen state a moral incapacity to perform 
what is nevertheless an obligation and a duty. 





incivel part of public worship. 


an act of » Of reverence. of praise, or of sup- 


— Dr. Raffles on Public Worship. 

While, however, it is allowed that the 
fall of man, and his consequent depravity, 
are the primary cause of the lamentable dis- 
regard which exists to the worship of the 
Divine Being; there are minor causes 
flowing therefrom, which it appears desir- 
able to notice, in order, if possible, to their 
removal. And, perhaps, among the variety 
which might be enumerated, none is more 
prominent than ignorance, or misconcep- 
tion of what really constitutes the worship 
of God; or, in what that worship consists, 
To this it is proposed briefly to direct your 
attention. 

The worship of God is one of the highest 
engagements to which a creature can be 
raised. [t is that which brings him into 
close and most awful contact with his Ma- 
ker ; and places him, while in the present 
state, in the nearest ible union with the 
innumerable hosts who surround the throne 
of the Eternal, and who ceaselessly _ 
forth the swelling anthem of praise to Him 
who has redeemed them, and made them 
kings and priests unto God. 

Worship is a cheerful, rational, and spi- 
ritual exercise, by which we supplicate, 
adore, and praise; and hence, an act per- 
fectly dissimilar, and, infinitely superior to 
the mere formal services too generally 
bearing that appellation. 

It is a lamentable, and but too general a 
fact, that the very means which God has 
been pleased to institute for the purpose of 
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affording us information of our duty, or 
quickening us in its performance, are mis- 
taken for the act itself; and hence, the 
ruinous mistake, too strikingly apparent in 
some places of worship by law established, 
and also in too many occupied by dissent- 
ers, where a set form of prayer is used, that 
by simply hearing a sermon delivered, the 
Divine Being has been worshipped; while 
those parts of the service, which alone are 
properly termed devotional, in which espe- 
cially the worship, if any be offered, exists, 
are either not attended to at all, or are pass- 
ed over with freezing coldness and irreli- 
ious disregard. 

. Numerous are the cases in which the 
devotion of others is disturbed by irreverent, 
lukewarm professors, who leave their dwell- 
ings when they should be in the house of 
God; and then, with indecorous hurry, 
haste to the sanctuary, where they arrive 
just in time to annoy the minister, to disturb 
the worshippers, and to hear the sermon, 
and then retire. The case is too awful to 
be treated with cold and formal remon- 
strance. 

“ On such a theme, ‘tis impious to be calm.” 
May it not be said of such individuals, 
without the employment of fiction or hyper- 
bole, that they insult the Majesty of heaven. 

It will immediately occur to every ob- 
servant mind, that in simply hearing the 
word of God preached, however ably deli- 
vered and evangelically enforced, in ordi 
nary, no supplication is made—no adora 
tion is felt—no praise is offered to God. 
In short, that though the preaching of the 
word of God is a part, and a most import- 
ant part of the service of God, is most 
obvious; yet that it is no part of what is 
denominated the worship of God, is equally 

lain. 

If the definition which has been given of 
the term itself be correct, then the inference 
deduced must necessarily follow, that the 
simple hearing of God's word is not the 
worship of God. ‘ The worship of God,” 
observes Mr. Buck, “ consists in paying a 
due respect, veneration, and homage to the 
Deity, under a sense of an obligation to 
him. And this internal respect, &c. is to 
be shewn and testified by external acts; as 
prayers, thanksgivings, &e.”— Theological 
Dict. art. Worship. 

In that world where worship is super- 
latively perfect, and abstractedly pure ; 
the work of the ministry is perhaps neither 
known nor necessary, The great design 
of the preaching of the gospel, in reference 
to glorified saints, has been fully answered ; 
their souls have been quickened, regene- 
rated, and saved; the heaven to which it 
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directed, has Leen attained; and that 
Jesus, of whose saving merits it informed 
them, has been embraced, and is now 
adored. 

But to suggest, that no future discove- 
ries, or further manifestations, will be made 
by God himself to the redeemed, or that 
their spirits will cxperience no enlarge- 
ment and addition in felicity and know- 
ledge, would be a palpable contradiction 
to the accounts which are furnished of the 
heavenly state—would be to assert what is 
contrary to the whole economy of the 
Divine procedure, and opposed to the 
nature of things. 

But such manifestations and communi- 
cations will not be the worship of heaven, 
m which they will engage, but the power- 
ful means by which they will be raised, 
and stimulated to renewed acts of adora- 
tion; and by which their bursting song 
will grow louder and louder, while they 

“ Feel his praise, their glory and their bliss.” 

It will not for a moment be conceived 
by any thinking mind, from what has been 
observed, that any undervaluation of the 
divinely appointed ordinance of the minis- 
try of God's word is designed, or that it 
will necessarily follow; neither will it be 
imagined by such, that any intimation is 
given that - attendance of our fellow- 
men u t reaching of the 1, or 
eye of the word of God. is 
less obligatory upon them. No: this 
would be to argue equally illogically, as to 
say, that our obtaining strength from the 
provision which we receive, would ever 
afterwards lead us to reject a fresh supply: 
the very contrary would be the result,— 
the more we worship God, the more we 
shall prize the word of God ; and the more 
we prize the word of God, the more will 
the worship of God become our delight ; 
each act would operate reflectively upon 
each other. At the same time it can never 
be argued, that benefits received will ever 
weaken obligation to attend to duty. 

A more graphic view of the worship of 
God, as to what is properly iis nature, 
and in what way that worship should be 
performed, is afforded in the holy scrip- 
tures: a reference to a few instances will 
suffice. It is recorded in the 22d chapter 
of Genesis, that the obedient patriarch 
Abraham, having arrived within sight of 
the mountain of Moriah, the appointed 
hill of sacrifice, dismissed his servants 
by saying, “‘ Abide you here with the ass, 
and I and the lad will go and worship,” 
ver. 5; and again, at chap. xxiv. ver. 26, it 
is said of Abraham’s servant, that “ he 
bowed, and worshipped the Lord.” Here 
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worship is recognised in the acts of submis- 
sion, offering, and praise. 

The royal psalmist, when inviting to 
public worship, exclaims, “ Come, let us 
worship and bow down; let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker.” During the 
fiery temptation of our Lord in the wilder- 
ness, Satan said unto him, “If thou wilt 
fall down and worship me,” &c. There, 
an act of adoration is plainly marked ; 
and the effect which the plain and faithful 
preaching of the gospel would produce, is 
of the same character as most distinctly 
stated by Paul to the church at Corinth, 

From these, and numerous other pas- 
sages which might be cited, of the same im- 
port, it is evident that worship is the offer- 
ing up of prayer, or the presentation of 

raise, or by humble adoration rendering 
omage, to the Deity. So that wherever 
so small a company as two or three are 
found associated in the name of Jesus, 
whether by a river’s side, in an upper 
ruom, or even in a prison, singing his 
praise, and praying unto him, there a wor. 
shipping assembly is found ; for there God 
is worshipped. 

This ought to stamp with dignity and 
importance our public meetings for prayer ; 
and this will be the sense in the minds of 
such persons as feel a proper attachment to 
the gospel: hence, while they are anxiously 
concerned to hear the word preached, they 
will also feel desirous to attend “ where 
prayer is wont to be made.” This, alas! 
at present, is too seldom the case. Most 
ministers of the gospel may take up the 
lamentation of the weeping prophet, and 
sigh and weep over the apathy of the pro- 
fessors of religion ; so little concern is felt 
in reference to the at gy | of God. 

While crowds Aoak to hear the eloquent 


and the great, a ped their oratorical pow- 


ers, they turn with unfeeling coldness from 
meetings for prayer; and conceive them- 
selves excused, while they observe, “ It is 
only a prayer-meeting!!” Such maght, 
with equal propriety and truth, say, “It is 
only the worship of God.” Whether igno- 
rance or irreligion most predominate here, 
is, in some cases, difficult to determine ; 
perhaps a compound of both makes up 
the poisonous whole. A revival of reli- 
gion, to any great extent, will be looked 
for in vain, while such conduct charac- 
terizes the members of Christian churches, 
It has frequently been observed by the 
wise and the good, and observation proves 
the correctness of the remark, ‘that when 
God has been pleased to bless the word to 
the conversion of sinners, or to the revival 
of religion in any particular church, it has 
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ever been preceded by a remarkable effu- 
sion of the spirit of prayer, and an in- 
creased concern, on the part of the church- 
members, to meet to praise and pray. And 
this is in accordance with his own declara- 
tion, Them that honour me, I will ho- 
nour.” God honours us by giving us his 
word, and we honour him by adoring him 
for it. 
Brigg. 
——_@——. 
REEFLECTIONS ON THE SCRIPTURE 
PROMISES. 


Tae Scriptures contain promises and con- 
solations for the afflicted believer —however 
severe his tria's, or numerous the sufferings 
he may be called to endure—the most ani- 
mating and the most encouraging. It is 
this which inspires him with a contempt of 
danger, a display of heroism in a right 
and good cause, which can neither be inti- 
midated nor overpowered. They abound 
with exhortations “to continue in well- 
doing, for in due, time he shall reap, if he 
faint not.” In some parts there is even a 
seeming exuberance in the style adopted, 
an apparent redundance in the images and 
allusions introduced. This is to cunsole 
and comfort those who mourn in Zion, to 
invigorate them with fortitude to tread the 
road the just have trodden, to follow the 
example of the pious and virtuous of 
former times, when surrounded with acuter 
sufferings, involved in deeper perplexities, 
and immersed in profounder gloom, and to 
encourage them to bear patiently the seve- 
rities of their own Jot aud condition. 

To those who attempt to impugn reve- 
lation and evade its sanctions, this pecu- 
liarity of character will always remain an 
insurmountable argument, an_irrefragable 
evidence, in support of its adaptation, and 
in confirmation of its beneficial tendency, 
to alleviate the sorrows of the afflicted, and 
to assuage the woes of disconsolate huma- 
nity. There is nothing in the whole range 
of human existence, calculated to produce 
so benign a result, or so happy an effect. 
The great end of a vast number of its 
holy truths, is to mitigate the calamities 
which so often invade human life, that turn 
fancied happiness into real anguish, and 
joys founded upon the mere supposition of 
their existence, into unmitigable grief; from 
an endeavour to absorb the attention, by 
an earnest contemplation of the rewards 
which attend, and the dignity which awaits, 
piety that is at once constant, ardent, and 
sincere. The promises contained in the 
Bible are the only certain alleviations, the 
orly sure antidote, to the unavoidable 
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distresses, and the unexpected casualties, 
of life. 

One of the most exquisite trials in rever- 
sion for man in the present state, is, to feel, 
and likewise to expect sufferings, both 
mental and physical. We all know that 
the anguish of mind we experience in an- 
ticipating any trying event, is often more 
formidable and poignant than its real con- 
sequences can possibly be. When writhing 
under bodily sufferings of any kind, we 
are apt to console ourselves that we have 
felt its acutest agonies, and that in propor- 
tion to its violence, it will the sooner draw 
to an end ; this in some measure mitigates 
its sharper pangs, and obtunds its fiercer 
virulence. t it must be readily allowed 
by all reflecting persons, that there are gra- 
dations in the scale of sufferings, transitions 
in the intensity of pain, the difference being 
sometimes palpable, but at others much 
fainter. It is also evident that there are 
instincts implanted in sentient nature, 
which prompts us to shrink from pain, and 
try to avert danger, when we only discern 
its tremulous prognostic, its threatened 
infliction, with an unpremeditated abhor- 
rence, with an-hatred natural and inva- 
riable. But those prospective ills which 
we conceive will overtake us, generally 
gain an undue ascendency over the mind, 
and deprive us of that fortitude and mag- 
nanimity, which we more especially need 
in the hour of trouble, adversity, and real 
distress: merely because we cannot affix 
their precise limits, ascertain their duration, 
or determine their exact bounds, 

In this respect the christian religion ap- 
pears the best adapted to man, both to 
produce patient acquiescence in his suffer- 
ings, and to foster all the better feelings of 
the mind, lowly humility, and adoring gra- 
titude, to the Bestower “ of every good 
and perfect gift,” at all times and on all 
occasions. The blessings which the gospel 
communicates, are not intended entirely to 
avert physical evils, but those of a moral 
kind, introducing a scheme not only for the 
welfare of the body, but for the best and 
highest interests of the soul. Although as 
a natural effect arising from the purity of 
its morality, it combines both these desired 
objects, in exact proportion as its holy pre- 
cepts sanction and enjoin the cultivation 
and habitual practice of the social and rela- 
tive duties, to avoid all moral contamina- 
tion, and even the very “ appearance of 
evil:” and as we exhibit more fully the 
candour of its spirit, and the charity of its 
claims ; so will it more emphatically tend 
to spititualize the whole man, and to dis- 
seminate, through every avenue of the soul, 
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the distinguishing qualities of that faith 
which overcomes the world, and vanquishes 
all its real or fancied terrors. The gospel, 
while it aims at the promotion of the one, 
never totally dissociates or separates the 
advantages it carries in its train, from the 
other. In the number of its glad tidings, 
it announces joy to the penitent, and suc- 
cour to the dejected, strength to the feeble, 
and pardon to the guilty ; at the same time 
it animates, in the conflict of life, those who 
imbibe its benign and celestial spirit, by the 
blissful prospect of a future state, which it 
reveals and describes. 

Amongst the glorious promises of the 
inspired writings, there is one which the 
christian believer reverts to with peculiar 
delight, which, for brevity and beauty, 
stands unequalled: “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for My strength is made perfect 
in thy weakness.” This enables him to 
trust, and hope from his Almighty Guardian 
and Benefactor, for more decided tokens of 
His love, for more copious supplies of His 
spirit. And in proportion as he gains 
more exalted ideas of the perfections of 
God, and the moral purity of His nature, 
he will be more deeply sensible, touched, 
and penetrated, with the vileness and 
depravity of his own nature, and his dis- 
qualified fitness for his service and worship. 
Ile will discern more clearly, and ascer- 
tain more fully, his total dependence, and 
utter incapacity to satisfy the aspirings of his 
nature, after something greater and mighticr 
than itself; he will sincerely lament his 
deficiencies in conduct, and dereliction in 
duty ; his destitution of zeal, and declen- 
sion from holiness. A sense of want, a 
feeling of weakness, will induce the most 
profound humility; and humility is the 
parent and promoter of personal holiness, 
the handmaid of devotion, and the orma- 
ment of all the other Christian graces. 

It is a distinguishing and discriminating 
mark of the renewed mind, that it is hum- 
ble in the sight of God, and candid to 
impute the actions of its brethren of the 
species to a right and proper motive; dis- 
posed to be led in its proceedings by an 
unerring guide, an infallible director, to 
confide in an arm stronger than its own, 
Cortrition for sin, and avowal of transgres- 
sion, is not inconsistent, but necessary for a 
right disposition of heart and meekness of 
spirit, proper for a state of grace, while 
engaged in its militancy, “ while pressing 
towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Hence, 
that prostration of the whole man at the 
throne of divine grace—those supplications 
for pardon and mercy, in the name and 
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merits of the prevailing Intercessor —those 
declarations of self-abasement, of complete 

It is erroneous to suppose, that salvation 
and its consequent privileges, under the 
gospel dis ion, exempt us from the 
sway, dominion, and positive restraints of 
the law. That when the work of salvation, 
the great spiritual illumination, commences, 
there is no more need to resist sin; when 
its allurements prevail, to supplicate for 
pardon, because of the healing virtues of 
the Saviour’s blood, and the nature of his 
office as High Priest in the heavens; that 
the seed sown, the work commenced, is as 
mature, complete, and perfect, as it will be 
before the throne of God. For holiness, it is 
expressly declared, is indispensably neces- 
sary in the Christian life. We are told, 
that “ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord,” and “be ye holy, for I am 
holy ;” this constitutes the felicity of hea- 
ven, and qualifies angels to see his face, 
and to behold his glory. Therefore these 
impious sentiments, it is evident, are re- 
pugnant to the scripture doctrines of growth 
in grace, and p ive sanctification ; 


for why do we hear such repeated exhorta- 
tions, “ of being renewed from day to 
day,” to “increase and abound more and 
more in every good word and work,”—if 


there were no ibility of falling away, 
and lest, when, having exhorted others, we 
ourselves be rejected 7 

The saints of old, under an obscurer 
dispensation, by a sort of reflex light from 
the distant brightness, “ the Hope of Israel, 
and the bright and morning Star,” particu- 
larly the royal psalmist, lamented their 
daily transgressions, abhorred their repeated 
backslidings, and implored Almighty God 
for the aid and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, to heip them to keep his command - 
ments, and “to fight faithfully the battles 
of the Lord,” remembering the joyful pro- 
mise, “to him that overcometh, he shail 
be a pillar in the temple of the Lord, 
and shall go no more out,”—and that 
“ faithful is He that hath promised.” They 
trusted by faith alone; and that eloquent 
sketch of these illustrious worthies, which 
is contained in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is held up for our imitation and example. 
They were taught to believe and adore, by 
means of external symbols and _ visible 
signs, accompanied with manifestations of 
fhe most awful sublimity and terrific gran- 
deur ; for instance, the declaration of the 
law amidst thunder, lightning, and smoke, 
and the subsequent promulgation of his 
will, was equally frightful and tremendous, 
inasmuch that a veil was required to tie 


inte betwixt the ov i 

dour of Deity and his a gy Kit her 
rites and ceremonies |ustrations, aud sacri- 
fices, were tangible, intended to be the 
medium to convey salutary impressions to 
the understanding and the heart. Then 
how much more abundant reason have we 
who live under a dispensation of clemency 
and mercy, entirely spiritual, unfettered by 
material and palpable encumbrances, to be 
more fervent in spirit, more devoted in 
practice, serving the Lord ;—to be more 
active, more vigilant, more enduring; and 
to prove ourselves, in all the varieties of 
external circumstance, “ good soldiers of 
Christ Jesus.” 

We possess advantages and opportuni- 
ties which they never enjoyed, and awfully 
responsible is the situation of the Christian 
worshipper, in this era of the church, who 
neglects to cultivate the active virtues of a 
faith, not merely nominal, but practical. 
The world is the scene in which the Chris- 
tian is connected with interests of the most 
urgent kind, and by affections of the most 
sacred nature. The relation in which he 
stands to his kindred, to society, and to the 
world at large, involves many important 
claims, obligations, and duties, the perform- 
ance and undivided attention to which, will 
necessarily occupy much of his time, and 
absorb a considerable portion of his atten- 
tion. We must exert all our energies, and 
use our utmost vigour, to support the cause 
of true religion, and to aid the growth of 
virtue; to impede the progress of vice, 
and to diminish the ravages of scepticisin. 
The charities and duties of religion should 
diffuse their odours, and scatter their per- 
fume through all the endearing rel:'ions of 
human life, and our intercourse with men. 

It is in acting our part with consistency, 
and acquitting ourselves with fidelity and 
propriety, that the main difficulty consists 
which we have to surmount. It ought to 
be our uniform endeavour and invariable 
aim, to present such a sublime specimen of 
our holy religion, in all its purity and sim- 
plicity, as shall at once evince our solici- 
tude for its universal dissemination, and 
final success, We should constantly strive to 
subjugate our unruly tempers and boister- 
ous passions, and cultivate those opposite 
dispositions, meekness, charity, and bene- 
volence, which our great pattern taught 
and enjoined. It is thus, by presenting at 
the shrine of religion an irreproachable and 
unblameable life, that we shall best exhibit 
the glorious sublimity of a mind purified, 
matured, and sanctified, by the active ope- 
ration of its presiding influence. 

Leicester, Sept.10,1830. Tuos. Royce. 
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REMARKS ON THE DELUGE. 


— “the floating vessel swam 


Uplifted, and secure with beaked prow 

Rode tilting o'er the waves; all dwellings else 

Flood overwhelmed, and them with all their pomp 
o o . * ° 


Deep under water rolled. 

Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies, 

And after him, the surer messenger, 

A dove seut forth once and again to spy 

Green tree or ground whereon his feet may ligt.” 
Par. Losr, b. xi. 


Tae universal deluge is an epoch from 
which most civilized nations have corn- 
menced their history. It is a period in 
time which prominently relieves that wa- 
vering shadow of uncertain events and tra- 
ditions which occupy the annals of the 
ancients. For, that the earth was destroyed 
by a flood, that the wickedness of man 
was the cause of its destruction, and that 
but one family of the whole human race 
was saved, appears to have been the firm 
belief of almost every nation upon the 
globe. Traditions have been preserved 
from generation to generation; and the 
idolatrous pagans performed rites that con- 
firm the opinion. But the date of this 
important event, and the circumstances 
attending it, have been represented very 
differently ; even the best of the heathen 
historians are at variance on this point. 

The ancients have reckoned several 
floods. Of these, the most remarkable 
are those of Xisuthrus and Deucalion. But 
we shall find many difficulties elucidated 
in assigning them all to one period, when 
we consider that these different names, in 
their various languages, mean the same 
person. For it appears that Hebrew, and 
indeed all names of antiquity, were expres- 
sive of certain terms, which, translated into 
other languages, often entirely lost their 
original sound. Thus, according to the 
celebrated Philo, “the Greeks call him 
Deucalion, the Chaldeans Noah, in whose 
time the great flood happened.” 

The Assyrian historian, Abydenus, re- 
lates, “‘ After the death of Otiartes, his son 
Xisuthrus, reigned eighteen years, in whose 
time, they say, the great deluge was. It is 
reported, that Xisuthrus was preserved by 
Satan’s foretelling him what was to come ; 
and that it was convenient for him to 
build an ark, that birds, and creeping 
things, and beasts, might sail with him in 
it.” The coincidence between this and the 
scripture account of Noah is still greater, 
when we find it recorded, that birds were 
sent out in order to ascertain if the waters 
had abated, and that the ark rested in 
Armenia. 
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Berosus, the celebrated Chaldee histo- 
rian, who was priest of Belus, after the fall 
of the Persian empire, (to whom, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the Athenians erected a statue, 
with a golden tongue, for his divine pre- 
dictions, ) declared, that in his time, “ part of 
the ship now remains in Armenia, on the 
Gordyearn mountains,* and that some bring 
pitch from thence, which they use as a 
charm.” It is likewise asserted, that the 
same Xisuthrus disembarked on a moun- 
tain, and there built an altar on which he 
offered sacrifice. 

Lucian, treating of the temple of Hiera- 
polis, says, that it was founded by Deuca- 
lion, who, according to the tradition of the 
Greeks, was the only man saved at the 
time of the deluge. Speaking of this tra- 
dition, he thus writes: “ Now concerning 
the first race of men, they relate thus: they 
were very obstinate, and did very wicked 
things; and had no regard to oaths; had 
no hospitality or charity in them; upon 
which account many calamities befel them. 
For on a sudden the earth sent forth abun- 
dance of water, great showers of rain fell, 
the rivers overflowed exceedingly, and the 
sea overspread the earth, so that all was 
turned into water, and every man perished, 
Ducalion was only saved alive, to raise up 
another generation, because of his pru- 
dence and piety. And he was preserved 
in this manner: he, and his wives, and his 
children, entered into a large ark which he 
had prepared; and after them went in 
bears, and horses, and lions, and serpents, 
and all other kinds of living creatures that 
fed upon the earth, two and two. He 
received them all in, neither did they hurt 
him, but were very familiar with him by a 
divine influence. Thus they sailed in the 
ark, as long as the water remained on the 
earth.” In addition to this, it is related, 
that Deucalion built a temple to Juno, 
having reared an altar over a hole in the 
earth, where it is said that the waters of 
the flood disappeared. And it must be 
remembered, that Juno was a Latin cor- 
ruption of the Hebrew word (Yuneh), sig- 
nifying a dove ; while Iris, who personifies 
the rainbow, is an attendant on Juno. 
Besides these testimonies, Deucalion was 
termed a man of the earth, that is, a hus- 
bandman, which is precisely the scripture 
character of Noah, Gen, v. 20. By com- 
paring these various accounts, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the different historians only 
confirm the same event, and that these 
floods were by no means distinct from each 





* Mount Ararat, according to Moses, and 
ealled by Josephus Cordiwan, 
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other. The traditions of all nations, in- 
deed, vary considerably in particularizing 
the event, yet not so much as to raise any 
doubt of the event, however distorted by 
fable. 

The mythology and idolatrous rites of 
the pagans obviously refer to the persons 
and circumstances of the deluge. As the 
descendants of Noah departed from the liv- 
ing God, they venerated their great ancestor 
under various names. Hence Noah was 
worshipped under the appellation of Saturn ; 
and while the one is in scripture charac- 
terized as an husbandman, the other mar- 
ried Tellus or Rhea, which signifies the 
earth. Plato says, that Saturn was born of 
Oceanus and Thetis; and on the ancient 
coins a ship was stamped, because Saturn 
came from the bosom of the great waters, 
This will apply figuratively to Noah. Sa- 
turn had but three sons left to him not 
devoured, Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. 
Shem is the Piuto of the ancients, who, on 
account of his holiness, and hostility to 
idolatry, was defamed by men, and fabled 
as the ruler of Hell, or the world of spirits. 
Japheth resembles Neptune; for as Nep- 
tune had the command of the sea, so the 
islands and peninsulas fell to Japhet’s lot. 
Ham received the name of Ammon from 
the Africans, of whom he was the great 
progenitor, and by whom he was worship- 
ped under the title of Jupiter-Ammon. 

These are important testimonies to scrip- 
ture, proving the strict accordance of the 
writings of Moses with facts, which, inde- 
pendent of them, have been handed down 
to us by the histories and traditions of the 
heathens. Like most distant events indis- 
tinctly particularized, the flood has given 
rise to many ingenious speculations. 
Bishop Stillingfleet, and others, have ar- 
gued, that the whole world was not over- 
flowed in the deluge. He contends, that, 
though to God nothing is impossible, and 
the miracle might have been performed, it 
is not likely that the whole world was 
inundated to destroy man, who occupied 
such a proportionately small space of the 
globe. To this it has been opposed, that 
the earth is said to have been filled with 
violence, and was inhabited, according to a 
moderate computation, by a population 
far exceeding that of the present time. To 
these powerful arguments it has been 
added, that on the summits of the highest 
mountains, and in the centres of continents, 
beds of shells, and other marine fossils 
are to be found; and that petrified re- 
mains of vegetables and animals of the 

. torrid zone have been discovered in the 
eoldest countries, while, on the contrary, 
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the productions of the polar regions have 
been found in warm climates. 

With regard to the manner in which 
the waters were brought upon the earth, 
whether we adopt the well-knowa opinion 
of Dr. Haller, or enter into the no less 
abstruse disquisitions of other plausible 
writers, we shall come to the same couclu- 
sion at last, being assured, that miracles 
have no law. The inhabitants of the earth, 
before the flood, are supposed to have been 
materially different from those who suc- 
ceeded them. Their nature seems to have 
been cruel and bloodthirsty, their bodily 
Strength irresistibly powerful, and their size 
enormous. ‘They were, as Milton says, 


“ Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprise.” 


Hesiod relates, that “they were men of 
violence and rapine, that they had no de- 
light in worshipping the gods.” He de- 
scribes the brazen race of meu as fierce 
and strong; of adamantine hearts, and vast 
corporeal powers. Sarconiathon mentions, 
that from Cain were descended “sons of 
great bulk and height, whose names were 
given to the mountains on which they 
seized.” Josephus, and other writers, 
mention human bones of an_ incredible 
size discovered and preserved since the de- 
luge, And in addition to these testimo- 
nies, the mythological fables and traditions 
concur in representing the race of man, 
before the flood, to have been gigantic, 
though undoubtedly some men were much 
more enormous than others. 

In conclusion, we will make a few 
parallels between the flood of Deucalion, 
as described by Ovid in his Metamor- 
phoses, and the deluge mentioned in the 
scriptures, And by comparing the tradi- 
tion of the Greeks respecting the flood of 
Deucalion, as preserved by Lucian, with 
the poem of Ovid, we see that these writers 
disagree in many points, especially in the 
manner in which Deucalion was saved ; 
and as almost all traditions mention an 
ark, this difference made by Ovid most 
likely was introduced for poetical effect. 
It has been supposed by several learned 
men, that this Latin bard borrowed many 
ideas of that event, and of the creation, 
from the Hebrew writings of Moses. - But 
if we consider the Platonic and other phi- 
losophic accounts of the formation of this 
world, which were undoubtedly indepen- 
dent of the scriptures, whether collected 
from traditions, or arising from contempla- 
tive researches, we shall not think it im- 
possible that he may not entirely refer to 
the writings of Moses. It seems probable, 
that previous to giving his own description 
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of the first changes that took place on the 
earth, Ovid collated all manuscripts and 
traditions that had any relation to his poem, 
the Hebrew scriptures perhaps among them, 
and from the whole he selected those ac- 
counts which appeared to him most just, 
or poetical. However this may be, there 
are many striking points of resemblance. 
The golden age is illustrated by the pri- 
mitive state of man, when the innocence of 
his character combined with the beauty of 
Eden in producing proper happiness. In 
the silver age, agriculture and tillage were 
first pursued, which was the case when 
Adam was cursed by the fall. The brazen 
age may have some allusion to the time 
when Cain’s progeny had increased, and 
Tubal Cain “was an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and in iron.” Finally, 
the iron age was that age mentioned in 
scripture, when the earth was corrupt, and 
filled with violence, and giants existed in 
the world. These, according to Ovid, 
made war with the powers of heaven, and 
vied in excelling each other in cruelty and 
impiety. A council is called by Jupiter, 
and he resolves to destroy man. The south 
wird blows over the land; the sea refuses 
to receive the tribute of the rivers which 
overflow the valleys, and gradually cover 


the hills. 
“ Sea covered sea, 
Sea without shore: and in their palaces 
Where luxury late reigned, sea monsters whelped 
And stabled.” 
Par. Lost. 


Though it is on account of the holiness of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha that they alone are 
saved, yet the population of the earth is 
replete with pagan extravagances. 

After the destruction of mankind, accord- 
ing to scripture and tradition, the waters 
began to abate, and birds were sent upon 
the earth. The waters gradually decreased, 
leaving a slime on the surface of the soil 
which rendered it extremely fertile. The 
earth having imbibed the moisture of the 
waters, swelled with the heat of the sun, 
and became exceedingly fruitful. Vegeta- 
tion was surprisingly rapid, and Nature 
was soon clothed in the beauty and fresh- 
ness of spring. Upon the command of 
his Maker, Noah and his family left the 
ark, and offered sacrifice on Mount Ararat. 
The Almighty then made an everlasting 
covenant with man, which was to be per- 
petuated by the bow in the clouds. This 
witness, as Campbell beautifully says, 
remains : 

“ For faithfal to its sacred page, 
Heav'n still rebuilds thy span: 


Nor lets the type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peace to man.” 


Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 
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CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS INDEFENSIBLE, 
ANTICHRISTIAN, AND A RELIC OF PO- 
PERY AND JUDAISM. 

[This article is not to be understood as having any 
particular bearing on our own national church, 

or in fact on any particular church whatever. It 
assumes the question on a broader basis. The 
principle itself on which national churches are 
founded, the author thinks radically bad, and 
against this the whole force of his reasoning is 
directed.} 
* Corruptio optimi pessima fit.” 

“ Because of the extreme prejadice which both 
religion and philosophy have received from being 
commixed together, as that which undoubtedly will 
make an heretical religion aud a fabulous philo- 
sophy."— Lord Bacon. 

Ir agreeably to the above sentiment of the 

founder of the inductive p!.i!usophy, religion 

and science cannot be amalgamated without 
injury to both, it may, we think, as confi- 
dently be affirmed, that neither can eccle. 
siastical concerns be mixed up with the civil 
polity of a country, without mutually adul- 
terating and corrupting each other. at is, 
as the evidences of science must not be 
sought for in revelation, nor the evidences 
of revelation for the most part in natural 
science, so it were equally absurd, and far 
more dangerous, to place civil authority in 
the hands of the church, or invest political 
rulers with ecclesiastical government and 
discipline. It were quite as preposterous to 
suspend one’s belief in any clearly ascer- 
tained fact, or doctrine of pure revelation, 
upon the evidences of physical science, as 
to make the latter depend on the discoveries 
of holy writ. Natural and revealed religion 
can never disagree in their verdict, though 
our interpretation of their respective deci- 
sions occasionally may So likewise civil 
government, regulated and pursued agree- 
ably to its own principles, confined within 
its proper limits, and immediately directed 
to its appropriate ends, i.e. the protection of 
the person, property, and character of the 
subject—can never mar the purity of eccle- 
siastical discipline ; nor, on the other hand, 
the latter, within the true sphere of its opera- 
tion, be otherwise than favourable to the 
happiness of the commonwealth. While 
the perversion of either, by making the state 
subservient to the aggrandizement of a sect, 
or the church an engine of state policy, 
must be productive of incalculable mischief 
to both ; and, as all history proves, tend to 
the corruption of Christianity, and the re- 
straint or annihilation of civil and religious 
freedom. 

The argument against religious establish- 
ments of every kind may be thus stated, and 

I challenge any one to point out a flaw. 
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either in the premises or conclusion. To me 
it appears irresistible. 

I.—A church is acongregation of faithful 
men, in which the word is preached, and 
the sacraments are duly administered : 

1. No person has scripturally any right to 
interfere in the discipline or government of 
a chzch, in virtue of his civil capacity, but 
only as a private member of the same. 

2. But individuals may have talents for, 
and are often appropriated to, civil or poli- 
tical offices, who are spiritually disqualified 
for union with a gospel church. 

3. Therefore, to invest the civil rulers of 
a country with church authority must be 
antiscriptural, sacrilegious, and highly per- 
nicious to the interests of religion. 

Thus far as to the evils of subjecting 
church to state authority. The following 
demonstrates the mischief and unwarrant- 
ableness of investing a church with secular 
power, and subjecting a state to ecclesias- 
tical influence. 

II.—1. The gospel is diametrically op- 
posed to the use of any means but persua- 
sion for the propagation of its doctrines, or 

* support of its institutions. 

2. But all national churches violate this 
principle, by making a compulsory provi- 
sion for their support. 

3. Therefore national churches, or eccle- 
siastical establishments, are antichristian, 
unjust, and subversive of the fundamental 
rights of conscience ; i. e. that as every man 
must give an account for himself, he has an 
inalienable claim to choose, and give his 
exclusive support to that mode of religious 
teaching which he deems the best. 

In order to the fuller development of the 
preceding argument, I shall proceed to 
shew, I. That church establishments are 
altogether unwarranted by, and opposed to, 
the letter and spirit of the New Testament 
scriptures. II. That they have an awful 
tendency to corrupt the purity of Christian 
doctrine and discipline, and to secularize 
the ministers of religion. And, III. That 
they inevitably pervert and corrupt legisla- 
tion, and violate civil and religious liberty. 

Our first position, that church establish- 
ments are opposed to the spirit and letter of 
the Christian scriptures, will be indubitable, 
if we are careful to make the proper distinc- 
tion between the legitimate attributes of civil 
government, and those of a gospel church. 
The first is a coercive authority appointed 
over a community, to make and administer 
laws for the protection of the person, pro- 
perty, and character of the subject; i.e. a 
power for the attainment of secular ends by 
secular means. The second is a voluntary 
association of Christian believers for the 


administration of the ordinances of the gos- 
pel, and therefore without any coercive or 
penal sanctions to enforce its rules, being 
an institution for the attainment of spiritual 
ends by spiritual means. And the third 
implies a compulsory provision by the civil 
power for the clergy of a particular sect, or 
a most nnwarrantable attempt to combine 
the first and second objects, but which has 
hitherto never failed to pervert and corrupt 
both. 
The whole genius of Christianity, as ex- 
hibited in the precepts and practice of Christ 
and his apostles, is foreign to the remotest 
idea of an alliance with the civil power. 
Agreeably to the unerring standard of faith 
and practice furnished in the New Testa- 
ment, they who preach the gospel, and they 
only, are to live of the gospel; i. e. by the 
voluntary offerings of the church to whom 
they minister in holy things. They who 
water the flock are to partake of the milk of 
the flock, but of the flock only which they 
water.. For diligence and laboriousness, 
the gospel minister is compared to the ox 
that treadeth out the corn, whose mouth 
we are commanded not to muzzle; but we 
are forbidden to feed the lazy hireling, who 
is so frequently thrust upon the church by 
ecclesiastical establishments. The Christian 
pastor is to give himself wholly to the duties 
and studies of his sacred calling—to be in- 
stant in season and out of season. 

A bishop, according to the New Testa- 
ment, is an ordinary minister of the gospel ; 
an overseer of a church or congregation, 
which he is commanded to feed, and not 
an overseer of other ministers. Deacons, 
agreeably to the same authority, are stew- 
ards, or managers of the temporalities of 
the church, or voluntary offerings of the 
members. The declaration of our Saviour, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world,” has a 
far more extensive meaning than many per- 
sons in our day are willing to admit; dole 
is shewn by the following words: “ if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my 
serva’ ts fight,” imports not merely that the 
government of the ehurch is spiritual in its 
nature and objects, but that no authority in 
it can be maintained or defended by, much 
less derived from, the civil power. When 
on earth, he utterly disclaimed any, the 
slightest assumption of civil authority, by 
commanding — who shewed him the 
tribute-money, to render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things which were God’s; and by his ap- 
peal to the man who requested him to com- 
mand his brother to divide the inheritance 
between them: “ Man, who made me a 
judge or divider over you?” And the apos- 
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tles and first teachers of Christianity were 
equally opposed to any interference with the 
civil power. 

To adduce the apostolic declaration of the 
primitive churches “ having judgment of 
things pertaining to this life,” as giving any 
countenance to the combination of secular 
and ecclesiastical power, is a gross misap- 
plication of scripture; since the passage 
simply inculcates the duty of settling any 
differences among their members by arbitra- 
tion, instead of legal process, but it cannot 
have the slightest allusion to the exercise of 
civil authority. Civil government cannot 
exist without penal sanctions to enforce its 
commands; and we are very certain the 
apostolic and early Christian societies had 
no such powers to back their decisions. The 
adjustment of differences arising amongst the 
members of a church by arbitration, agree- 
ably to the Saviour’s injunction,* must not 
be confounded with civil authority. 

What government upon earth would 
tolerate an assumption of its powers by any 
religious party oF its subjects? Would it 
not amount to high treason against the 
national authority? So far were the churches 
in the Roman empire from being “ distinct 
states,” or receiving any encouragement 
from the secular power, that the preservation 
and triumphant progress of Christianity, 
amidst a series of the most relentless, and 
almost unceasing persecutions, are among 
the miraculous evidences of its authenticity 
and divine origin. The decision of differ- 
ences by arbitration, and the practice of a 
community of goods, in the primitive 
church, at a time when no property of its 
members was secure from spoliation, in- 
stead of proving that civil and spiritual 
authority were united, merely shew that the 
first Christians were frequently deprived of 
all protection from their political rulers, and 
that, at any rate, they deemed it more con- 
sistent with their religious profession, to ab- 
stain from “ going to law with their bre- 
thren.” While it is an indisputable fact, 
prominent throughout the New Testament 
scriptures, that the only legitimate means of 
extending Christianity, is persuasion ; and, 
consequently, that its institutions cannot be 
justly supported but by the voluntary offer- 
ings of its converts. 

It is pretended by the advocates of the 
hierarchy, that a Christian government is 





* “ Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fanlt between 
thee and him alone: but if he will not hear thee, 
take with thee une or two more, thatin the mouth 
of two or three witnesses, every word may be es- 
tablished. And if be shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it unto the church; butif he shall neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican,” Maté, xviii. 15—17. 
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bound to make provision for the teaching 
of religion. But this is a inere sophism ; a 
begging of the question. For I would ask, 
By what authority is it bound to do so? By 
that of the New Testament? Most assuredly 
not. For this, which is the sole authority to 
be recognized on the subject, positively 
binds us, as we have seen, to abstain from 
all civil interference in matters of conscience. 
All such schemes are, therefore, gratuitous, 
unauthorized, and open to the divine re- 
buke, “ Who hath required this at your 
hands?” “In vain do ye anew me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men.” And unless their advocates are 
content to derive the warrant for their prac- 
tice from the ecclesiastical polity of the 
Jews, it can be vindicated on the ground of 
a supposed expediency alone. But, surely, 
when we have the principles and practice 
of the apostles and first Christians so clearly 
exhibited in the New Testament as our di- 
rectory in this matter, is it not unwarrant- 
able to have recourse to the usages of a 
darker and superseded economy, as a guide 
for those who live under the brighter beams 
of the Christian dispensation ? 

The theocratic government having ceased, 
under which the Mosaic system originated, 
and the latter having been abolished by 
Christianity, let us not be so absurd as to 
imagine God has delegated his authority in 
the church to kings, or ministers of state— 
the rulers of this world. Hence, civil in- 
terference in spiritual matters—and for such 
— to lay their officious and sacrilegious 
hands upon religious discipline—is as un- 
warrantable as the conduct of Uzzah, who, 
in spite of divine prohibition, put forth his 
hand to save the ark from falling, and was 
struck dead for his presumption. And in 
reply to all the special pleading of party 
advocates, we would say, “ To the law, and 
to the testimony; if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” Every ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment implies a compulsory provision for 
its maintenance, and a right in the secular 
power to control in sacred matters—points 
which are totally repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. Thus we 
find that the New Testament is diametrically 
opposed both in spirit and letter to any in- 
terference of civil authority with the sup- 
port or management of the institutions of 
the gospel. 

IL. Church establishments have an awful 
tendency to corrupt ecclesiastical doctrine 
and discipline, and to secularize the minis- 
ters of religion. Waiving recourse to the 
argument a priori, which might fairly be 
urged on the ground of the natural and 
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inevitable bearings of the case, we have only 
to consult that most Hse ma wit- 
ness, history; and inquire what have been 
the consequences of the unhallowed and in- 
congruous union of civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs, and the truth of our position will be 
indubitable. While Christianity was lefi to 
her native energies, to convince and con- 
vert the human mind, unbefriended, nay, 
frowned upon by the princes and great ones 
of the eile, he retained all the purity and 
loveliness of her immaculate Author; her 
own heaven-descended prineiples shone re- 
splendent in the lives and deaths of her con- 
fessors and martyrs; but no sooner did the 
principalities and powers of this world lay 
their unhallowed and officious hands upon 
her, than they fashioned her to their own 
taste, and Ichabod, or thy glory is departed, 
was written on her front. . They found her 
doctrines too pure and holy to suit their 
purposes of secular aggrandisement ; her 
charities too extended to second their views 
of selfish ambition; and hence, as it was 
found impossible to reconcile the malign 
and erring passions of the heart to the stan- 
dard of pure Christianity, it was resolved to 
corrupt the standard of duty by reducing it 
to a level with the corrupt propensities of 
mankind. And what could present greater 
facilities for the purpose than the transfer 
of ecclesiastical discipline to the secular 
power? By making the church an engine 
of state policy, it became the easiest thing 
in the world for her civil rulers to suppress 
or adulterate doctrinal truth, as their in- 
terests or inclinations might dictate ; and an 
avenue was thus opened for the admission of 
error in a thousand forms. 

When Constantine, in the beginning of 
the fourth century, made Christianity the 
religion of the Roman empire, by subjecting 
her institutions to secular influence and con- 
trol, he laid the foundation of that progres- 
sive deterioration and debasement of the 
Christian system which ultimately issued in 
the daring assumptions of the papacy. It is 
a most complete and triumphant refutation 
of the claims of ecclesiastical establishments, 
to inquire where would popery have been, 
with all the curses it has entailed upon the 
church and the world, but for the weakness 
and wickedness of man in attempting to 
compromise the pure and spiritual religion 
of the New Testament with the carnal and 
ambitious aims of worldly potentates? We 
grant that partial heresies had appeared in 
the church long before its connexion with 
the civil power, and even in the age of the 
apostles; but they had ever been kept in 
abeyance by the force of truth, and in all 
probability would soon have been extin- 


guished, but for this satanic scheme of cor- 
rupting and undermining the very citadel 
of truth. 

This monstrous and adulterous coalition 
of church and state has inflicted upon the 
former a night of a thousand years, during 
which the light of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion became buried, and almost extinguished 
beneath the rubbish of human tradition ; 
and we are convinced the gospel can never 
reassert its primitive power, or obtain uni- 
versal ascendancy, till so unnatural and un- 
warrantable an alliance be dissevered where- 
ever it exists. By subverting Christian dis- 
cipline ata period when the church had only 
just ceased to be distinguished by miracu- 
lous powers, it became easy to debase and 
corrupt its doctrinal purity ; and although 
the reformation in the sixteenth century re- 
stored the supremacy of the scriptures, and 
the events which preceded and accompanied 
it, gave such an wmpetus and expansion to 
the human mind, as effectually to preclude 
all chance of the reascendancy of papal 
superstition, where the light of truth had 
once shone, we have to lament that the re- 
formed churches were not generally restored 
to their primitive discipline. The views of 
the more stern and uncompromising re- 
formers were overborne by their too tempo- 
rising colleagues, the reformation was conse- 
quently partial and incomplete ; it merely 
touched the doctrines, without amending 
what was scarcely of less importance, the 
discipline of the church; and to look no 
farther than the Protestant establishment of 
this empire, we behold as the result, a sys- 
tem semi-papal and semi-protestant; a 
strange medley of things sacred and pro- 
fane; a protestant creed, blended with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the mystic whore 
of Babylon; and the spiritual energies of 
the reformed church prostrated and para- 
lyzed by her secular alliance and patro- 
nage. 

The whole system has an inevitable ten- 
dency to debase and secularize the character 
of the clergy. The tree produces most 
luxuriantly, and is known by its natural 
fruits. As well might we expect to “ gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles,”’ as to 
find laborious usefulness and ardent piety, 
the general and prevailing character of a 
ministry thus appointed. Men full of faith 
and devotion must ever form the excep- 
tions—and formerly they were too frequently 
very rare exceptions—to the majority of the 
national clergy ; and their appointment will 
generally be found to have been to the 
smaller livings, or those charges over which 
the system of secular patronage has least 
control. and occasionally to have beep 
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owing even to the interest of dissenters.* 
While the civil power, secular “cnpona — 

ivate patronage, retain the dis o' 
pie rts wor preferment, the foundations 
must be out of course, and the church cor- 
rupted at her very fountains; and the 
words of our excellent poet will most faith- 
fully characterize the body of the clergy : 

* Except a few with E/é’s spirit blest, 

Hopani and Phinchas may describe the rest.” 
And this must be the case for two very 
plain reasons ; i.e. 1st. That as men may pos- 
sess very suitable talents and qualifications 
for the conduct of political affairs, who are 
altogether morally unfit for membership 
with, much less to interfere in the discipline 
or government of, a Christian church, the 
exercise of the latter power by the civil 
authority deprives the church, which is sub- 
ject #0 such influence, of all guarantee for 
the purity and devotedness of her ministers, 
and exposes her to the certain intrusion of a 
vast number of unqualified and unregenerate 
men into the sacred office. 

As is the civil power which appoints 
them, such for the most part will be the 
character of the bishops; and as are the 
bishops, such to some extent will be the 
clerical body ; put as the episcopal power 
of the English church is greatly limited by 
the canons, and secular patronage, the purity 
of the bench, though it might effect much, 
could by no means preserve incorrupt the 
inferior ramifications of the priesthood. The 
character of the bench and the clergy must 
take its colour from the fluctuating integrity 
and manners of the court, and the other lay 
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patrons of the church; the avenues are 
thrown open to ecclesiastical corruption ; 
and formality, irreligion, and _ infidelity, 
spread with fearful contagion amongst all 
ranks of the community. And thus, to use 
the language of the pious and exemplary 
clergyman mentioned in the note, in a letter 
to his son, “ The national church groans 
and bleeds, from the crown of its head to 
the sole of its feet, through the daily intru- 
sion of unworthy men into its ministry, 
Patrons, parents, tutors, and colleges, are 
annually pouring a torrent of incompetent 
youths into the church, and loading the na- 
tion with spiritual guilt. Hence souls are 
neglected and ruined; bigotry and igno- 
rance prevail; church pride trinmphs over 
church godliness ; and the establishment is 
despised, deserted, and wounded. Shall 
you and I deepen these wounds? Shall we 
add one move unit to the numbers of the 
unworthy and traitorous watchmen on the 
towers of our British Jerusalem? God for- 
bid. And I will not hesitate to say to you, 
that, honoured and happy as I should feel 
in being permitted to see you a faithful 
preacher of righteousness, adorning the gos- 
pel, which you would proclaim to others ; 
yet without this (personal religion) | would 
rather a thousand times see you a mason, 
or in the humblest capacity in life.”+ Hence, 
as the church was not restored to her primi- 
tive and scriptural discipline at the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century, the worm 
still lies at the root, which, as Bishop Ho- 
bart says, cramps and paralyzes her vigour, 
and blasts her spiritual prosperity; but 





© As is reported to have been the case in the ap- 
pointment of that pious and excellent clerg~man, 
the late Rev. Legh Richmond. “ At that period 
there were neither so many evangelical clergymen, 
nor so many evangelical patrons in the church of 
England, as there are now ; and hence to dissenters 
the church was occasionally indebted for some of 
her best ministers, and they for their personal pro- 
motion. Indeed, we have understood that some 
opulent dissenters have purchased benefices in the 
ehnreb for the very purpose of conferring them 
upon good men, and, by this means, saving so much 
of the power of patronage from that prostitution 
and abuse ‘which too frequently characterize its 
exercise: and we have heard that Turney was ob- 
tained in this way, and with this view there is 
something truly noble in such generous conduct ; 
but, at the same time, surely there must be some- 
thing wrong in the system which can admit of or 
require such interposition. If the benefice in ques- 
tion was thus snatched from misappropriation by 
private benevolence, it would seem from recent 
occurrences, that even this expensive generosity 
may be exercised without conferring permanent 
advantages upon that church for which it is put 
forth. There would seem therefore to be some 
constitutional defect in the system itself ; and antil 
that be attacked by those who alone have ability to 
reach it, all external applications, how well in- 
tentioned soever, can afford nothing but temporary 

liatives. As the circumstance of a number of 

r. Richmond’s parishioners having formed them- 
selves into an independent congregation since bis 


death is well known, and as he himself seems to 
have suffered much during his last days from dis- 
tressing eee “ that all would be con- 
fusion in his parish after his removal,” we need 
offer no apology for looking ut the fact, according 
to the different suppositions, that it seems to admit 
of by way of explanation. But further, it would 
appear, that the preaching of the gospel by the 
evangelical clergy, instead of being what Legh 
Richmond, alinost with his dying breath, pro- 
nounced it, the best mode of preaching, in order to 
Promote the interests of the church, because the 
least likely to make dissenters, is precisely that 
which will make them in the end, unless an altera- 
tion take place in the very constitution of the estab- 
lishment as regards the appointment of parochial 
ministers. They do not intend it, but it is not the 
less true, that while they are teaching the people to 
love the gospel, they are inevitably infusing into 
their minds something of the spirit of dissent ; 
a spirit which springs from the fandamental 
maxims, that every man is to place the essential 
before the ceremonial ; that be is bound to do this 
for himself, because of himself be must give an ac- 
count to God; that as to all external institutions, 
the apostolic declaration holds good—* The king- 
dom of God is not meat or drink, but righteousness, 
ace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ;” and that, there- 
ore, these must be secured, whatever else may re- 
quire to be sacrificed or forsaken.”—£clectic Re- 
view, August, 1829. 


+ Grimshaw’'s Lire of the Rey. Legh Ricomond, 
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when she shall be purged of the dross en- 
gendered by secular alliance, and Chris- 
tianity reduced to its primitive standard, she 
will become “ bright as the sun, clear as 
the moon, and terrible as an army with 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
—@-———_ 
A WINTER IN NOVA ZEMBLA, ENDURED 
BY SOME DUTCH NAVIGATORS. 

On the 10th of August, the ice began to 
separate, and the seamen remarked that the 
berg to which they were moored was fixed 
to the bottom, and that all the others struck 
against it. Afraid that these loose pieces 
would collect and enclose them, they quitted 
their moorings, and sailed on. The ice was 
already forming on the surface, and the 
ship in sailing through made it crack on all 
sides. The Dutch worked on their way, 
mooring themselves to successive fragments, 
one of which rose like a steeple, being 
twenty fathoms above and twelve beneath 
the water. They saw round them more 
than four hundred large icebergs, the fear of 
which made them keep close to the shore, 
not aware of that being the quarter where 
these dangerous bodies were formed, and 
along which they chiefly ranged. How- 
ever, they steered on, and having passed 
what they called Little Icy Cape, came to 
Orange Island, which forms the northern 
extremity of Nova Zembla. Her2 ten men 
swam on shore, and, having mounted seve- 
ral piles of ice, which rose, as it were, into a 
little mountain, they had the satisfaction of 
seeing the coast trending southward, and a 
wide open sea to the south-east. They 
hastened back to Barentz with those joyful 
tidings, and the success of the voyage was 
considered almost secure. 

But these hopes were delusive. After 
doubling what was called Cape Desire (now 
Zelania), the icebergs mustered in such 
force, that the crews gave up all idea of 
doing more than reach the strait of Way- 
gatz on their return home. They were 
driven, however, so rapidly before the 
floating masses, that three men, who had 
mounted one of them to reconnoitre, would 
have been left behind, but for extraordinary 
exertions of agility. They were now drawn 
direct into what they called Icy Port, and 
the vessel was thrown into a position almost 
perpendicular, with one end nearly touching 
the bottom. From this critical attitude they 
were relieved next day ; but fresh masses of 
ice continually poured in, augmenting the 
terrible ramparts with which they were en- 
closed. One side of the vessel was raised 
by successive pieces jammed beneath it, 
but the other was similarly elevated ; so that 
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the rw was lifted to the top of the ice as 
by machinery. All this time the cracking, 
both around them, on every side, and within 
the ship itself, was so dreadful, that they 
were in continual fear of its parting into 
fragments; but this interior cracking, aris- 
ing merely from the freezing of the juices of 
the timber, was much less dangerous than 
they imagined. 

The Dutch now felt that they must bid 
adieu for this year to all hopes of escape 
from their icy prison. As the vessel was 
cracking continually, and opening in dif- 
ferent quarters, they made no doubt of its 
going to pieces, and could hope to survive 
the winter only by constructing a hut, which 
might shelter them from the approaching 
rigour of the season. Parties sent into the 
country reported having seen footsteps of 
rein-deer, also a river of fresh water, and, 
what was more important still, a great quan- 
tity of fine trees, with the roots still attached 
to them, strewed upon the shore. Not one 
of these trees could have grown on the 
frozen soil of Nova Zembla; they were all 
brought down the rivers of Muscovy and 
Tartary, and wafted over the ocean by winds 
and currents. This circumstance gave a 
peculiarly cheerful colour to the hopes of 
the mariners, They trusted that Providence, 
which had in this surprising manner fur- 
nished materials to build a house, and fuel 
to warm it, would supply also whatever was 
necessary for their passing through the ap- 
proaching winter, and for returning at length 
to their native country. A sledge was in- 
stantly constructed ; three men cut the wood, 
while ten drew it to the spot marked out 
for the hut. They sought to raise a rampart 
of earth for shelter and security, and em- 
ployed a long line of fire in the hope of 
softening the ground, but in vain, The 
carpenter having died, it was found —_ 
sible to dig a grave for him, and they lodged 
his body in a cleft of the rock. 

The building of the hut was carried on 
with ardour, as affording the only hope of 
life; yet the cold endured in this operation 
was intense, and almost insupportable. 
When a nail was put into the mouth, it was 
frozen to the lip, and brought the skin away, 
drawing blood. The snow sometimes fell 
so thick, for days successively, that the sea- 
men could not stir from under cover. They 
had at the same time hard and perpetual 
combats with the Polar bear. One day the 
master saw from the ship three of these furi- 
ous animals running towards the working 

arty, and gave them warning by loud cries. 
They immediately ran towards the vessel ; 
when one of them, in haste, fell into a cleft 
in the ice, and was given up for lost; but 
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the bears overlooked him, and continued 
their pursuit of the main body. The sailors 
having at length reached the ship, made the 
circuit of it, and mounted from behind ; 
but their pursuers entered in front, and ad- 
vanced furiously to the attack. A man, 
seut down to the kitchen to light a match, 
was in too great haste and agitation to ac- 
complish that simple process, and the mus. 
kets were thus useless. The crew could 
now patry the assault only by throwing at 
the bears whatever came first to hand, by 
which the attention of the animals was al- 
ways for a moment attracted, though they 
returned to the charge with fresh vigour. At 
length, when matters seemed approaching 
to extremity, a halberd was darted at the 
largest, which struck him on the mouth with 
such force that he retreated, and the others 
followed. 

Notwithstanding this intense rigour, win- 
ter had not yet thoroughly set in. Several 
days of south-west wind dissolved a vast 
quantity of ice, and they saw a wide open 
sea without, while the vessel was enclosed 
within, as it were, by a solid wall. By 
October they completed their hut, and pre- 
pared to convey thither their provisions and 
stores. Some painful discoveries were now 
made, Several tuns of fine Dantzic beer, 


of an agreeable and medicinal quality, and 
from which they had anticipated much 


comfort, had frozen so hard as to break the 
casks, bursting even the iron hoops by which 
they were held. The contents, indeed, 
existed in the form of ice, but this, when 
thawed, had merely the taste of bad water ; 
and though in the middle they found a 
liquor concentrating in itself the whole 
strength of the beer, it had not the true 
flavour and character of that beverage. 
They made trial of mixing the two together, 
but without being able to restore its proper 
relish and virtue. 

The sun, which had hitherto been their 
only pleasure and consolation, began now 
to pay only short visits, and to give signs of 
his approaching departure. He rose.in the 
south-south-east, and set in the south-south- 
west, while the moon was scarcely dimmed 
by his presence. On the 1st of November 
his full orb was still seen for a short inter- 
val; on the 2d it rested on the horizon, 
from which it did not detach itself; on the 
4th the sky was calm and clear, but no sun 
rose or set. 

The dreary winter night of three months, 
which had now set in, was not, however, 
without some alleviations. The moon, now 
at the full, wheeled her pale but perpetual 
circle round the horizon. With the sun 
disappeared also the bear, and in his room 
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came the Arctic fox, a beautiful little crea- 
ture, whose flesh resembled kid, and fur- 
nished a variety to their meals. They found 
great difficulty in the measurement of time, 
and on the 6th rose only late in the day, 
when a controversy ensued whether it was 
day or night. The cold had stopped the 
movements of all the clocks, but they after- 
wards formed a sand-glass of porte | hours, 
by which they contrived tolerably to esti- 
mate their time. 

On the 3d December, as the sailors lay 
in bed, they heard from without a noise so 
tremendous as if all the mountains of ice 
by which they were surrounded had fallen 
in pieces over each other. In fact, the first 
light which they afterwards obtained shewed 
a considerable extent of open sea; yet this 
disruption must have been produced by a 
merely internal movement of the ice, not by 
any tendency towards thaw. 

As the season advanced, the cold became 
always more and more intense. Early in 
December a dense fall of snow stopped up 
all the passages by which the smoke could 
escape ; so that a fire, at all fitted for the 
dreadful inclemency of the season, led to the 
danger of suffocation. The men were thus 
obliged to keep the room at a miserably low 
temperature, for which they used the imper- 
fect remedy of heated stones, passed from 
one bed to another. One great trouble was 
how to wash their clothes; whenever they 
took these up from the boiling water, and 
began to wring them, the linen froze in 
their hands ; and when they hung them up 
to dry, the side farthest from the fire was 
hard frozen. The cold becoming always 
more rigorous, ice two inches thick was 
formed on the walls. At length their suffer- 
ings came to such an extremity, that, cast- 
ing at each other languishing and piteous 
looks, they anticipated that this must end in 
the extinction of life. They now resolved 
that, cost what it might, they should for 
once be thoroughly warmed. They repaired, 
therefore, to the ship, whence they brought 
an ample supply of coal; and having kin- 
died an immense fire, and carefully stopped 
up the windows and every aperture by 
which the cold could penetrate, they did 
bring themselves into a most comfortable 
temperature. In this delicious state, to 
which they had been so long strangers, they 
went to rest, and talked gaily for some time 
before falling asleep. Suddenly, in the 
middle of the night, several wakened in a 
state of the most painful vertigo ; their cries 
roused the rest, and all found themselves 
more or less in the same alarming predica- 
ment. On attempting to rise, they became 
— and could neither stand nor walk. At 
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length two or three contrived to stagger to- 
wards the door ; but the first who opened it 
fell down insensible among the snow. De 
Veer, who stood behind, revived him 
by pouring vinegar on his face; and the 
wintry air, which had been their greatest 
dread, now restored life to the whole party. 
These unhappy mariners being thus com- 
pelled to afford a certain access to the win- 
try blast, its effects became always more and 
more insupportable. It seemed as if the 
fire had lost all power of conveying heat ; 
their clothes were white with snow and hoar- 
frost ; their stockings were burned before the 
feet felt any warmth, and this burning was 
announced by smell rather than by feeling. 
Yet, in the very midst of these sufferings, 
remembering that the 5th January was the 
Feast of the Kings, they besought the mas- 
ter that they might be allowed to celebrate 
that great Dutch festival. They had saved 
a little wine and two pounds of flour, with 
which they fried pancakes in oil; the tickets 
were drawn, the gunner was crowned king 
of Nova Zembla, and the evening passed as 
merrily as if they had been at home round 
their native fireside. Nothing can more 
strikingly illustrate the salutary effects pro- 
duced even in these desperate circumstances 
by mental occupation and amusement— 
effects of which Captain Parry afterwards 
made so happy a use. 
About the middle of January the crews 
n to experience some abatement of 
that deep darkness in which they had so 
long been involved. On throwing a bowl, 
they could see it run along the ground, 
which was before impossible. Soon after, 
about midday, a faint flush was seen to tinge 
the horizon; and this first dawn of the an- 
nual morning revived in their hearts the 
hope which was almost extinguished. On 
the 24th, De Veer and two others ran in to 
say, that they had seen a portion of the sun’s 
disk. Barentz demonstrated, from the struc- 
ture of the earth, that this could not take 
place for fifteen days. Many, however, 
trusted more to the eyes of their com- 
panions ; and bets were taken, which could 
not be decided in the two following days in 
consequence of a heavy fog in which the air 
was involved. The 27th, however, being 
clear, they went out in a body, and saw, 
ascending above the horizon, the full orb of 
that great luminary. Joy took possession 
of their hearts, and Barentz in vain conti- 
nued to prove, that this appearance was con- 
trary to every principle of science. He was 
not aware of the extensive power of refraction 
in this northern air, which, in Capt. Parry’s 
expedition, produced a similar abridgment 
in the duration of the Polar winter. 


Affairs now assumed a more cheerful 
aspect. Instead of constantly n.oping in 
the hut, the men went out daily, employed 
themselves in walking, running, and athletic 
games, which warmed their bodies and pre- 
served their health. With the sun, how- 
ever, appeared their old enemy the bear. 
One attacked them amid so thick a mist that 
they could not see to point their pieces, and 
sought shelter in the hut. The bear came 
to the door, and made the most desperate 
attempts to burst it open; but the master 
kept his back firmly set against it, and the 
animal at last retreated. Soon after, he 
mounted the roof, where, having in vain 
attempted to enter by the chimney, he made 
furious attempts to pull it down, having 
torn the sail in which it was wrapped; all 
the while his frightful and hungry roarings 
spread dismay through the mansion be- 
neath; at length he retreated. Another 
came so close to the man on guard, who 
was looking another way, that, on receiving 
the alarm from those within, and looking 
about, he saw himself almost in the jaws of 
the bear; however, he had the presence of 
mind instantly to fire, when the animal was 
struck in the head, retreated, and was after- 
wards pursued and despatched. 

The first appearance of the sun had in- 
spired hopes that the weather would become 
continually more mild and agreeable. It 
was, therefore, a severe disappointment, 
when, in February, a heavy north-east gale 
brought a cold more intense than ever, and 
buried the hut again under snow. This was 
the more deeply felt, as the men’s strength 
and supply of generous food to recruit it 
were alike on the decline. They no longer 
attempted daily to clear a road, but those 
who were able went out and in by the chim- 
ney. A dreadful calamity then overtook 
them in the failure of their stock of wood 
for fuel. They began to gather all the frag- 
ments which had been thrown away, or lay 
seattered about the hut; but these being 
soon exhausted, it behuved them to carry 
out their sledge in search of more. To dig 
the trees, however, out of the deep snow, 
and drag them to the hut, was a task which, 
in their present exhausted state, would have 
appeared impossible, had they not felt that 
they must do it or perish. 

n the course of March and April the 
weather became milder, and the attention 
of all the crew was drawn to plans and pros- 

ts of return, Southward, on the side of 
an the icy masses were still floating, 
but to the north-east there was an immense 
open sea. Yet the barriers which enclosed 
the ship not only continued, but, to their 
inexpressible grief, rapidly increased, pro- 
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bably from the fragmerits which floated in 
upou the breaking up of the great exterior 
mass. In the middie of March these ram- 
parts were only 75 paces broad, in the be- 
ginning of May they were 500, These piles 
of ice resembled the houses of a great city, 
interspersed with apparent towers, steeples, 
and chimneys. The sailors, viewing with 
despair this position of the vessel, earnestly 
entreated permission to fit out the two boats, 
and in them to undertake the voyage home- 
ward. The master at length agreed, pro- 
vided there was no better prospect by the 
end of May. From the 20th to the 26th a 
north wind came on, and blew upon them a 
still greater quantity of ice; so that they no 
longer hesitated to begin their work, and to 
bring from the ship sails and cordage. The 
mere digging of the boats from under the 
snow was a most laborious task, and the 
equipment of them would have been next to 
impossible, but for the enthusiasm with 
which it was undertaken. By the 11th of 
June, they had the vessels fitted out, their 
clothes packed, and the provisions embarked, 
Then, eee they had to cut a way 
through the steeps and walls of ice which 
intervened between them and the open sea. 
Amid the extreme fatigue of digging, break- 
ing, and cutting, they were kept in play by 
a huge bear which had come over the frozen 
sea from Tartary. 

At length the crew having embarked all 
their clothes and provisions, set sail on the 
14th with a westerly breeze. In the three 
following days they passed the Cape of 
Isles, Cape Desire, and came to Orange 
Isle, always working their way through 
much encumbering ice. As they were off 
Icy Cape, Barentz, long struggling with 
severe illness, and now feeling his end ap- 
proach, desired himself to be lifted up, that 
he might take a last view of that fatal and 
terrible boundary, on which he gazed for a 
considerable time. 

On the following day, the vessels were 
again involved amid masses of drift-ice, and 
were so forcibly struck, as well as squeezed 
between opposite fields, that the men had 
bid a final adieu to each other. Seeing, 
however, a body of fixed ice at a little dis- 
tance, De Veer took a rope, and leaped from 
fragment to fragment, till he arrived on the 
firm surface. A communication thus formed, 
they landed first the sick, then the stores and 
provisions, and, finally, they drew the boats 
themselves upon the ice. During thisdeten- 
tion, Barentz being informed of the severe 
illness of one Adrianson, said, that he him- 
self was not far from his end. As he con- 
tinued, however, conversing and looking on 
a chart of the voyage made by De Veer, it 
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was thought that his disease could not be so 
serious, till he pushed aside the chart, asked 
for a draught of water, and immediately 
expired. This event extremely affiicted the 
crews, both from their personal attachment 
to Barentz, and the loss of his skill in pilot- 
ing the vessels, 

The sailors, with some drift-wood, re- 
paired the boats; the ice, however, was still 
close around, and they were struck with the 
fear that they would never escape from this 
bank, but must perish upon it. On the 22d, 
however, there appeared open sea at a little 
distance, and having dragged the boats over 
successive pieces of ice, they were again 
afloat. In the three following days they 
reached Cape Nassau, the ice frequently stop- 
ping them, but opening again like the gates 
of a sluice, and allowing a passage. On the 
26th, they were obliged once more to dis- 
embark and pitch their tents on the frozen 
surface. On the opposite coast they saw 
immense herds of sea-cows, (walrus,) and 
the air darkened with numberless birds, 
While they were fast asleep in the tent, the 
sentinel called out, “ Three bears! three 
tears!” The whole crew were instantly 
out; their muskets were charged only with 
small shot for birds; however, * these sweet- 
meats,” though they could not inflict any 
serious wound, induced the monsters to 
turn, when one of them was pursued and 
killed. The dead bear was carried off in 
the mouth of one of the survivors to the 
most rugged parts of the ice, where the two 
devoured a large portion of his carcass. 

The year was now advanced ; the bright 
light of the sun and the occasional south- 
westerly breezes dissolved the ice, and gra- 
dually opened a way before them. It 
brought, however, dangers of a new cla. 
The distinction between fixed and floating 
ice had now almost ceased, the former 
melting continually away. As they thought 
themselves lying secure on a large field, a 
body of icebergs came in from the open 
sea, struck and dashed it to pieces. The 
packages were separated from the boats, 
and several dropped into the water. It was 
laborious to scramble over the detached 
fragments to a place of safety, while the 
weighty articles sank into the softened ice, 
not without the greatest risk of falling to 
the bottom. For twelve hours the sailors 
floundered through this loose and broken 
surface before they could establish them- 
selves on the field which was attached to 
the land. 

The 2d of July was the finest day yet 
seen in Nova Zembla; and the weather 
continuing favourable, produced on the 7th 
an open sea, to which, with great labour, 
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the men succeeded in dragging the boats. 
From this time their progress, though often 
obstructed, was never entirely stopped. In 
several of the rocky bays they caught an im- 
mense number of birds, these poor animals 
not having yet learned to fear man, and al- 
lowing themselves to be taken by the hand. 
Near Admiralty Bay they saw two hundred 
sea-cows lying on a bank of ice, and at- 
tacked them; but these powerful animals 
advanced to the combat, snorting and blow- 
ing in so tremendous a manner, that, had 
not a fresh wind sprung up, the mariners 
might have been in a serious predicament ; 
and they repented bitterly, amid so many 
inevitable evils, to have brought on them- 
selves one so very unnecessary. 

On the 28th, after passing the bay of St. 
Lawrence, when they approached to the 
southern extremity of Nova Zembla, the 
navigators discovered, with surprise and 
joy, two Russian vessels at anchor. They 
approached, and were received with the 
~sual courtesy of that nation.— Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, vol. i. 
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NOTES ON SiR HUMPHRY DAVY’S TWELFTH 
LECTURE, DELIVERED IN DUBLIN, NO- 
VEMBER 29TH, 1810. 


Sulphur and phosphorus in the Voltaic 


circle are negative.—Sulphur is positive to 
acid, and acid negative to sulphur. 

Sulphur and phosphorus are non-conduc- 
tors in a cold state: electricity only acts 
on them when in fusion. The electric 
spark passed through fluid sulphur in a 
glass tube, produced fire and light, and the 
emission of gas consisting of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Both sulphur and phosphorus contain 
inflammable air; there is reason to expect 
a small quantity of oxygen in them. This 
is proved by potasium. Exper. A little tray 
of platina, put into an exhausted retort, with 
a bit of potasium and sulphur on the tray, 
kindles into light, by the heat of a candle, 
or lamp: hence the sulphur has oxygen ; 
for if it had not, the hydrogen would weigh 
less after, than the loss of the sulphur and 
phosphorus in the combustion, which is 
not the case. Potasium and phosphorus, 
in an exhausted retort, do not inflame as 
sulphur: it forms a new compound in wa- 
ter, viz. acid of phosphorus, which gives 
plsphorus and hydrogen. The latter is 
proved by its inflammability, hence phos- 
phorus contains some oxygen. 

Oxygen, muriate of potash, and phos- 
phorus, having the sulphuric acid poured to 
the bottom through a tunnel, burns under 
water, 
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Oxygen makes mercury a non-conduc- 
tor; hydrogen makes charges of the electric 
spark take effect. 

Phosphorus and sulphur, if free from 
hydrogen and oxygen, may become metals. 

Charcoal is an earthly alkali. The dia- 
mond is said to be pure carbon : it produces 
carbonic acid, by combustion with oxygen. 
Plumbago is the pure carbon. Diamond 
only relates to charcoal, as both stones and 
earths are metallic oxids. The diamond 
powder by combustion with potasium 
yielded oxygen, and became black like 
plumbago, All metals are comprised of 
charcoal and oxygen. Hence the diamond, 
which is a stone, forms a link in the chain, 
and is carbon by analogy. 

All inflammable things are brought into 
combustion, either by oxygen or oxygenized 
muriatic acid. 

Boracic and fluoric acids were not decom- 
posed till lately by electricity. Boracic acid 
is a non-conductor, but by water it takes 
the electric charge ; and when poured on a 
plate of platina, on the negative side was a 
dark inflammable substance which is a non- 
conductor, and prevents the perfection of 
the separation, but by burning this, boracic 
acid is reproduced, which is permeable to 
water, though not combined with it, The 
lecturer tried if potasium would aid the 
decomposition. He put it in a tube with 
moist boracie acid ; it burned with a green 
light, reproducing potash, and the base of 
boracic acid, in a red heat. This borax 
being washed with salt and acid, became 
pure. It dissolves in acids, sul'“uric gas, 
nitric gas, and combines with sulpour. 

In a retort of oxygen gas, it burns and 
reproduces boracie acid. 

This is a new matter, and a combination 
never formed before 1807: it hardens cop- 
per, and can be made of iron by white heat, 
but not pure. 

The fluoric acid discovered by Scheele, 
is never pure; if made with lead, it has 
water combined ; if with glass or silicious 
earth, by the electric spark it yields dense 
white fumes! With silex and borax it 
forms fluo-boracic, and by the spark fluo- 
silex. 

With potasium, the fluo-silex gas de- 
composes it, and makes a fawn-coloured 
base of fluoric acid.—Exper. A bit of 
potasium in an exhausted receiver, then 
filled with fluoric acid gas heat, makes 
combustion, which leaves the base behind. 

A body which resists decomposition, is 
one whose combination is most attractive. 
Hence refractory bodies have the strongest 
play of affinity. 

In the last lecture some persons conceived 
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that what was spoken of the combustion 
of sulphur or phosphorus with potasium, 
seemed to allow that the oxygen in them 
was the cause of combustion; that this 
is not the fact, a combustion of sul- 
phur from iron bary‘es is made, clear of 
oxygen. 

Pure inflammable sulphur, without oxy- 
gen in it, would produce combustion with 
potasium.— Exper. A little powder of 
arsenic with a bit of potasium, in an ex- 
hausted retort, produces combustion with- 
out any Oxygen. 

Heat and light are merely results of the 
intense energy of combination. 

Oxygen and oxymuriatic acid gas, have 
more affinity for combustible bodies, than 
any other products ; and hence appear the 
principal causes of combustion: but they 
are not exclusive causes ; for any bodies, 
however destitute of their nature, that have 
much affinity for combination, will cause 
heat and light to appear. 

Potash solution, heated in a retort with 
phosphorus, produces a gas that takes fire 
instantly on contact with the air. 

In oxygen this gas is very brilliant. In 
oxymuriatic acid it burns green: it must be 
let in by small quantities, or it will explode. 
It gives out hydrogen, and leaves phosphate 
of potash. The oxymuriatic acid gas, 
leaves muriatic acid in combination. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is decomposed by the 
electric spark, and deposits sulphur. 

Exper. Fight hundred pair of plates 
communicate through a sphere of glass full 
of the gas; and the spark being excited by 
the carbon at the end of the wires, decom- 
position takes place with white fumes, 
which descend and deposit sulphur on the 
interior surface of the glass. fn this man- 
ner several other gasses are decomposed. 

This decomposition is made without 
electricity by potasium, and forms a new 
compound. 

The sulphuretted hydrogen and potasium 
support combustion free of any oxygen, 
except that portion which the lecturer sus- 
pects to exist in all common sulphur and 
phosphorus, through defect of purification, 

The combinations of hydrogen and char- 
coal are various, because they can be con- 
densed in various proportions. 

Hydrogen may take up twice its bulk of 
space, and be of course weaker; hence as 
carbonic acid can do the same, there may 
be two of hydrogen to one of carbon, or one 
of hydrogen to two of carbon, or an 
equal quantity of each; the latter mixture 
is the gas-light, which issuing from a tube, 
and being set fire to, burns as fast as it 
gets out, 
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Oxymuriate of potash and sulphur, 
or caustic, lime and _ salvolatile, pro- 
duce, with ammoniacal gas, an elastic air, 
fatal to life. It isa volatile alkali; this 
gas supports combustion; and if infused 
into the flame of a candle, it increases its 
burning in combination with the carbonic 
acid gas of the wick. 

Ammoniacal gas is decomposed by the 
electric spark in the manner before de- 
scribed; it affords the strongest alkali 
known. 

The ammonia connected with the nega- 
tive wire, in contact with mercury, forms an 
amalyam possessed of extraordinary powers. 

The alkali is to be moistened. The 
mercury, in the common form of a globule 
of quicksilver, placed in the former, it swells 
to ten times its bulk, and becomes fixed, 
soft yet solid! This is an amalgam of the 
metal of ammonia with mercury, in the 
same manner as the metal of lime and 
other earths were procured by such amal- 
gam. In air it decomposes ; and the mer- 
cury and the ammonia are rc produced, the 
former in a globule; the latter shews its 
alkaline property, by turning yellow turme- 
ric paper a bright brown. 

If the mercury is weighed before and af- 
ter amalgamation, it proves that 100th part 
of its weight caused the solidification. The 
amalgam in water gives ammonia and hy- 
drogen gas, besides the mercury. 

This amaigam is made without the Vol- 
taic battery by potasium. First amalga- 
mate a small bit of potasium with the 
mercury by gentle heat; then add the am- 
monia: in one moment the quicksilver is 
fixed! and if more mercury 1s added, it 
also swells and solidifies!—[Note. Mer- 
cury is equally fixed by frost ; neither fixa- 
tions are permanent. Query: From the 
equal action of the battery, and of potasium, 
which is a product of the battery, whether 
the new metals are more than the alkalies 
and earths imbued with a metallic transitory 
appearance, in consequence of the electrie 
fire having passed through the copper and 
zinc, excited to oxidation in the weak mu- 
riatic acid which fills the trough? As there 
is no fire without fuel, can the electricity 
convey its metallic fuel to the earth, or salt 
be said to become a metal, any other than 
as petrified wood is called stone, or iron 
steeped in vitriol seems copper?] The 
metal of ammonia cannot be separated in a 
metallic state from the amalgam ; the por- 
tion of ammonia metal is so small, that it is 
decomposed by a particle of moisture too 
small to be observed in the mercury ; and 
if by distillation this water arises, it first 
decomposes the ammonia metal. 
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Professor Davy said, that he thought the 
analysis of ammonia will lead to future dis- 
coveries: it may be, that hydrogen and 
nitrogen are elements in its composition, 
aud the composition of all things, and by 
their respective preponderance raise or lower 
their states; but this is hypothesis. It is 
however certain, that all bodies are constant 
in their proportions to combination. This 
fact was first published by Higgins, (Lec- 
turer of the Dublin Society), twenty years 
ago ; but it has been nevertheless overlooked 
till lately, and other chemists now assume 
it as their own. From these grounds the 
lecturer thinks that the science of chemistry 
can be founded on arithmetical mathema- 
tics. This, he said, may be illustrated by 
the humble method of beads of several 
colours, for the several prime constituent 
parts in the most simple order, and he finds 
that it points out the nature of all bodies, 
not only simple, but the most compound. 

If electricity is found to be as constant 
as chemistry in the arrangement of bodies, 
by the weight of their respective combina- 
tion, the powers of affinity will have a 
mathematical certainty of result. This will 
be the dawn of a new era in the atomical 
philosophy, as well as in chemistry, which is 
now, the lecturer thinks, in the same infant 
state that astronomy was in the time of 
Galileo. And as that confusion was made 
order by the Newtonian system, so he looks 
forward in future times for some system of 
chemistry worthy of the grand scenes na- 
ture presents to us, for which modern che- 
mistry is inadequate. 

The ancients generalized, without waiting 
for facts: let it not be so now. Let not 
human imagination erect systems for nature ; 
but let nature erect a system for human 
imagination. 

It is an unbounded field, prolific in na- 
tional benefits, and enlarging human limits 
while it refines human nature. The Ger- 
man monk who deflagrated nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal, took personal animosity from 
the soldier’s breast, and, with a new art of 
war, founded a new moral feeling. 

In a country advancing in civilization, 
the great and permanent objects of nature 
which the researches of philosophy afford 
the mind, and the arts afford the body, give 
a beneficial occupation to people, whose 
energies may otherwise be directed on the 
transitory politics of human opinion. 
Numbers of people, who cannot ever con- 
ceive the principles of science, may take 
the most effectual part in them, like the 
man who conducts a steam-engine, or the 
artificer of an electric conductor. In times 
of peril, a country may be invincible by its 


science and arts. The Greek fire destroyed 
an invading fleet. Optics produced the 
burning glass. The spring and lever ac- 
tuated the catapulte ; but these are all ex- 
ceeded by modern arts—and new sources of 
defence are open, more legitimate than the 
principles of war, by which an universal 
empire is at this time (1810) attempted. 
he observation of divine wisdom in the 

Creator, must lead the student in science to 
contemplate the perfection of that Intelli- 
gence, which formed and supports all. 

Ignorance produces sloth and inactivity, 
but science is the parent of industry ; and 
while science is npr in this city, the 
best results may be expected in the exam- 
ple and instruction furnished by superior 
rank supplying information on subjects of 
importance to the welfare of all classes of 
the community, 

ee 


VARIETY AND PROPERTIES OF IVORY. 


Attuoucu this valuable article 1s very gene- 
rally known, the following particulars re- 
specting its source, nature, and character, 
can hardly fail to prove interesting to most 
of our numerous readers. Almost every one 
knows that ivory is procured from the tusks, 
or large conical tecth, in the upper jaw of the 
elephant; but it may be necessary to add, 
that the name is sometimes given to the 
teeth of the sea unicorn, the morse and the 
hippopotamus, 

The elephants’ tusks from Africa are in 
general preferred by the dealers in this arti- 
cle ; they generally run considerably larger ; 
but it is a common opinion, that the ivory 
from Ceylon is less liable to turn yellow 
when exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere, whence it is sold at a higher price 
than the other. By far the greatest part of 
this merchandise is brought from Africa , 
and a part of Guinea, which has furnished 
the greatest quantity of it, has obtained the 
name of the Ivory Coast ; the tract of coast 
from Cape Palmas to Apollonia, or Tres- 
punta, is more particularly known by this 
appellation. But the principal market for 
some time past appears to have been at the 
east coast of Africa, where the ivory is sup- 
posed to be found of superior quality; in- 
deed, the English merchants at Surat pay a 
greater price for the tusks furnished by this 
part of the coast than for such as are brought 
from any other part of Africa. 

The best tusks are those that are least 
curved, without spots, and most solid to- 
wards the base. Some writers on this sub- 
ject pretend that such elephants as inhabit 
swampy places, generally produce blue, 
spongy, and knotty tusks, in every respect 
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inferior to those of elephants living in hilly 
countries, or on dry plains. The Ethiopian 
elephants’ tusks, according to Paul Lucas, 
are furnished with larger cavities, and are 
therefore less esteemed. 

Elephants’ teeth constitute a very impor- 
tant article of commerce. Labat computed 
the quantity of ivory annually imported into 
France in his time, by the Senegal company, 
to be 500 quintals, or 50,000 pounds. In 
1784, the number of tusks imported into 
Nantes was 744, besides 360 pounds weight ; 
and into Havre de Grace, in the same year, 
435 tusks and 1805 pounds, and into Bour- 
deaux 5999 pounds. In the following year 
3007 pounds and 471 tusks were imported 
into Nantes; in 1787, 16,184 pounds and 
395 teeth; and into Havre de Grace 3784 
pounds. 

In an account which the house of com- 
mons ordered to be given in, of the quanti- 
ties of the principal articles in the nature of 
raw materials, imported and used in the 
manufactures of Great Britain for twelve 
years preceding the year 1799, we find the 
following, respecting the importation of ele- 
phants’ teeth ; viz. 





1788 1,387cwt. | 1794 2,203ewt. 
1789 2,145 1795 1,047 
1790 1,476 1796 1,167 
1791 3,735 1797 1,969 
1792 1,484 | 1798 889 
1793 1,412 


The component parts of ivory being the 
same as those of bones (viz. phosphate of 
lime combined with a gelatinous substance, ) 
and differing only with regard to texture, 
hardness, and whiteness, the preparations it 
undergoes in the arts are equally applicable 
to the bones of animals. The whiteness 
which ivory acquires depends chiefly on the 
degree of dryness it has obtained. When 
yellow, its gelatinous matter is altered by 
the air, and appears to be combined with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. Oxygenated 
muriatic acid will restore it to its original 
whiteness. Those employed in working 
ivory, distinguish the white and the green. 
The former is known by the whitish or lemon 
coloured rind of the tusks, the other by the 
brown and blackish. The green ivory (so 
called from a greenish or faint olive colour 

rvading its substance) is preferred, it be- 
ing of a closer texture, and known soon to 
exchange its green hue for the most beautiful 
white, which is less liable to turn yellow. 
This green ivory is, however, more brittle 
than the other. 

Heat cannot be made use of for making 
ivory pliant, though it is rendered softer by 
being exposed to that agent. It is divided 
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by the saw ; sometimes (for delicate work) 
under water, in order to prevent its being 
heated or rent in the operation. It is 
lished with pumice and tripoli. Ivory Sas 
been said to become soft by being placed in 
mustard; but that end is attained with 
greater certainty by steeping it in some 
diluted mineral acid. Both ivory and com- 
mon bones become also soft by being im- 
mersed in an alkaline lye made of soda and 
quick-lime. 

By burning this substance in closed ves- 
sels, and afterwards levigating it with water 
on a porphyry slab, we procure what is 
called black ivory, much used for painting, 
and other purposes that require a very in- 
tense velvet-like black colour. 

Cuvier, in examining the varieties of tusks, 
and the differences remarked in this respect 
among elephants, observes, that their texture 
exhibits no important difference. It always 
presents, upon its transverse section, those 
streaks which proceed like an are of a circle 
from the centre to the circumference, and 
form, in growing, curvilinear lozenges which 
occupy the whole disk, and which are more 
or less broad, and more or less perceptible 
to the eye. This character, common to all 
elephant ivory, and depending immediately 
on the pores of their pulpy nucleus, is not 
to be found in the tusks of any other animal. 
It is to be seen in all fossil tusks, and it re- 
futes the opinion of Leibnitz, adopted by 
some other writers, and even by Linnzus, 
that the mammoth horns might have be- 
longed to the Trichecus rosmarus. The tusks 
of these animals, however, seem wholly 
composed of small round accumulated 
grains, 

The size of tusks varies according to the 
species, sexes, and varieties; and as they are 
growing all their lives, age, more than any 
thing else, influences their dimensions. The 
African elephant, as far as we are able to 
ascertain, has very large tusks in both sexes. 
The African female, seventeen years old, the 
skeleton of which is in the museum of Paris, 
has larger tusks than any male or female 
Indian elephant of the same size that we are 
acquainted with. It is from Africa we re- 
ceive the most ivory, and the greater num- 
ber of tusks; and they are also harder and 
whiter than any others. But our limited 
knowledye is confined to the elephants of 
the western coasts, and to those of the south 
of Africa. We are iznorant if those of the 
eastern shores resemble them in every thing, 
and if there be any varieties in the interior. 
We know from Pennant, however, that the 
coast of Mosambique furnishes tusks ten 
feet long, being the largest ever known. In 
the Indian species there are more varieties 
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of tusks, which Mr. Corse has developed 
with more care than any other writer; but 
all these varieties have nothing constant, and 
are mixed indiscriminately with each other. 
In Bengal, the tusks weigh little more than 
72 pounds, and they do not exceed 50 in 
the province of Tipperah, which produces 
the best elephants. There are tusks in Lon- 
don, however, probably from Pegu, which 
weigh 150 pounds. It is, in fact, from 
Pegu and Cochinchina that the largest ele- 
hants and tusks of the Indian species come. 
e coast of Malabar furnishes no tusks, 
according to Pennant, more than four feet 

long. 
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ON SCHOOL VACATIONS. 


My attention was lately drawn to an article 
in a London journal on the expense of edu- 
cation: in which article complaint was 
made of the enormous expense still atten- 
dant on the introduction of youth, “‘ while the 
ra of every necessary of life have fallen 
rom 20 to 50 per cent.” It is not my in. 
tention to consider whether such complaint 
was well or ill-founded :—though I know 
of many cases, in the country, where such 
complaint might reasonably be made ; but 
the subject I treat of, is one of infinitely 
more consequence than loss of money, 
viz. loss of time. 

A. B. desires to place his son under the 
instruction of C. D., for a year, and makes 
an agreement with him to that effect. The 
youth is sent to school, and probably makes 
considerable proficiency in his studies ; 
but Midsummer arrives, and he is obliged 
to abandon them, and return to his parents 
for five or six weeks, where his former idle 
habits, and juvenile amusements, which 
are now followed with redoubled ardour, 
regain their primitive ascendancy, eradi- 
cating and taking the place of the greater 

art of what he learned during the preced- 
ing half-year. 

The term of his vacation expires, and he 
is again sent to school ; but that which be- 
fore was amusing and easy, is now found 
to be insipid and irksome ; for instead of 
being daily appointed a new task as here- 
tofore, he finds that for the first month per- 
haps, he has to retrace his former steps, or, 
in other words, to relearn what was un- 
learned while at home. Thus is his relish 
for scholastic duties suspended, if not 
destroyed : and instead of being diligent 
and active, he becomes indolent and care- 
less. And if the irksomeness of his resumed 
studies disappear by the time he has re- 
gained his former position ; still the inter- 
vening time is lost: and he begins to 








VACATIONS. 


despair of satisfying the earnest expecta- 
tions of his parents, as the Christmas 
vacation is fast approaching, when his 
studies will again be suspended for the like 
number of weeks, or, perhaps, no more to 
be resumed at school. 

To every impartial observer, the evils of 

long vacations, especially at schools in the 
country, must, I think, be apparent. The 
youthful mind will be either advancing or 
retrograding, and the loss of time occasioned 
by vacations is irreparable. Ten weeks, 
nearly one-fifth of a year, is certainly too 
much to lose: and when we add to this the 
time occupied in regaining what was lost 
during the vacation, it will give a quarter 
of a year, at the most moderate com puta- 
tion, and thus is one year in four of the 
precious season of youth unthinkingly thrown 
away. 
Perhaps I shall be asked, if I would 
confine youth to study without intermission ; 
or, if I would keep him constantly at school, 
and debar him the pleasure and the company 
of his parents and friends, from the time he 
commence, till he has completed his edu- 
cation? To this I give a decided negative. 
Proper seasons of relaxation are necessary, 
and may be attended with singular advan- 
tages. For these seasons of relaxation, 
nothing can be better adapted than vaca- 
tions ; so that while the mind is disengaged 
from its accustomed duties, it may seek its 
delight in the company of those whose pre- 
sence is best calculated to afford it; that 
the unchanging scenes and strict discipline 
of the school-room, may be cniesent for 
the ever-pleasing objects, and natural free- 
dom, which is found at home. For, 


” There blend the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 

The silver links that lengthen 
Joy’s visits when most brief ; 

There, eyes in all their splendour, 
Are vocal to the heart ; 

And glances gay or tender, 
Fresh eloquence impart.” 


What I complain of is, not the vacation, 
but the length of it. Why would not a fort- 
night suffice? In that time the youth 
might visit his friends, recreate himself in 
his former amusements; and return to his 
studies without considering them a restraint, 
and without the unpleasant task of retracing 
the steps he has gone before. Such a vacation 
would prove a stimulant rather than an ob- 
stacle to his improvement, and would not 
be a loss of the precious season of youth. 
I appeal to the good sense of a parent, and 
ask if he would not think a fortnight siffi- 
cient either for a Midsummer or Christmas 
vacation? I appeal to the wisdom of a 
teacher, and inquire if in his opinion such a 
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MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS. 


vacation would not be attended with sin- 
gular advantages over one of five or six 
weeks length? I appeal to the industrious 
tyro, and ask if he would not think a fort- 
night sufficient for amusement? and if he 
would not then prefer to return to his stu- 
dies, rather than endure an incommodious 
repetition ? 

[ am aware that there is nothing more 
difficult than to convince a bigoted person, 
that he is wrong, orto dissuade him from a 
practice, however absurd, if he has custom 
on his side: but I hope my reader is not of 
this cluss. However, to those who make 
custom their criterion, I will only say, it is 
not my desire to dictate: let them judge 
fairly and impartially of what I have writ- 
ten, and act according to their conviction. 


Shrivenham, Dec. 16, 1830. J. P. 
—~—~.——_- 
MISSIONARY COMMUNICATIONS. 


On Sunday, January 16th, 1831, the bap- 
tism of seven adult Jews, all inmates of the 
Hebrew Institution, Camden Town, took 

ace at Somer’s chapel, Seymour-street, 
Gomer’ ’s Town, immediately after the second 
lesson, during the morning service in that 
church. This interesting ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. T. J. Judkin, M. A. 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and minister of Somer’s chapel, at the re- 
quest of the Lord Bishop of London, patron 
of the above institution, 

A crowded congregation witnessed this 
imposing ceremony, and the most lively 
interest therein was depicted upon almost 
every countenance. The seven candidates 
for baptism sat upon the front seats in the 
middle isle, facing the communion table, 
while the committee, and a respectable 
number of the subscribers to the institution, 
occupied the cushions which surround the 
rails and the area in front. The service 
throughout was solemn and spiritual, which, 
as well as the religious ceremony, visibly 
induced a hallowed effect upon the congre- 

tion. 

They beneld, at the appointed moment, 
seven of the sons of Abraham, all in the 
prime of life, in a devout manner rise up, 
solemnly approach the Christian’s altar, and 
spontaneously, with tears, require the rite of 
baptism from a Christian minister. In the 
full view of a large and respectable gentile 
congregation, and in the presence of num- 
bers of the seed of Abraham, brought toge- 
ther to behold and execrate this defection of 
their brethren from the Rabbinical creed of 
their fathers, and, in the midst of the com- 
mittee and members of the institution, who 
rose up as their witnesses, they witnessed, 
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with becoming ——, a good confession. 
Their were distinct and firm, and 
the courage with which they individually 
entered the area within the communion 
rails, and there were severally baptized into 
Christ, evinced the deep conviction of their 
souls, that Jesus of Nazareth is the true 
Messiah—the Christ, the Son of God, and 
the only Saviour of men: receiving the 
sign of the cross, as a token of salvation 
through him, Yea, may He save them for 
ever ! 

On the conclusion of the morning service, 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. T. J. 
Judkin, M. A. in aid of the Hebrew Insti- 
tution, from the prayer of Moses, Numbers 
x. 36. “ Return, O Lord, unto the many 
thousands of Israel.” 

Without launching into theories which 
distract the age, this learned divine dwelt 
upon the ge in reference to the 
seed of Abraham, with circumspection ; 
selecting those which belong to the Jew and 
Gentile churches, when they shall become 
one in the latter days, without confounding 
them with those which belong to Israel ex- 
clusively. Here, in noting the dispersions, 
the miseries, and the promised restoration 
of the chosen people, the calamities of cen- 
turies of infliction, beneath the just judg- 
ments of God, because of their transgres- 
sions, were ably held up to view ; and also, 
the benign providences of Jehovah, which 
followed them throughout all their wander- 
ings, and preserved them in existence, as a 
people, amidst bereavements and catastro- 
phes, which would have annihilated any 
other nation; and here were the promises 
of God for good, upon their repentance, 
and the certainty of their final restoration, 
enlarged upon with peculiar felicity. 

An exhortation to the coriverts now bap- 
tised, and the rest of the inmates of the in- 
stitution present, this being the church in 
which they regularly worshipped God, was 
subjoined; which evinced the deep feeling 
of this pious pastor for his whole flock, and 
the intense desire which possessed his soul, 
to = them before God without spot 

blameless. 

At the close of this excellent sermon, a 
collection was made, which amounted to 
nearly £50. 

Twelve inmates of the Hebrew Institu- 
tion were examined for baptism; but al- 
though the whole twelve evidenced to the 
examiners that a work of Divine grace was 
begun in their hearts, yet it was deemed 
expedient that five, out of the twelve, should 
wait until a deeper work of grace enabled 
them, equally with their brethren, to wit- 
ness a good confession. Prudence calls for 

L 146.—VvOL. XIII. 
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double caution in the case of a Jew; be- 
cause his profession of Christianity subjects 
him instantly to the loss of all things. The 
tender parent, the affectionate brother or 
sister, with every friend of his youth; yea, 
even the wife of his bosom, disappear at 
that moment. Then comes persecution, in 
place of tenderness ; hate hurries forward, to 
cast out affection; and, “ Lord, what is 
man?” the friend is resolved into an enemy, 
implacable ; and those conjointly hurl ven- 
geance on the head of this apostate, who, 
in their estimation, has renounced his God, 
and become an outcast from the sons of 
Abraham. Under such a fight of afflictions, 
who can endure? Not a novice. It is 
those only who are strong in faith, that 
endure such a conflict, abide in the truth, 
and glorify God. W. CoLpweE ct. 
King’ s-square, January 20th, 1831, 
—_——— 
THEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE, 


[We give the followi- z article as it has reached 
us, without vouching for its authenticity. —Epirt.) 


“DearSir, “32, Sackville-street. 

“ The subjoined extract of a letter, just 
received from Paris, I am sure will be read 
by you with great pleasure :”— 

* Our chapels are overflowing —300 chil- 
dren are attached to them. We know not 
what to do to get accommodation for the 
numbers who wish to attend. If we had 
£10,000 to provide chapels, we could have 
congregations of a size, and schools of a 
number, to astonish Europe ! 

* A remarkable circumstance has just oc- 
curred. A large body of reformed priests 
have applied for means to separate them- 
selves from the church of Rome. They 
affirm that there are two thousand five hun- 
dred priests of their body affiliated with them 
throughout France. They have just drawn 
up a confession of faith almost analogous 
with English episcopacy. Application has 
been made to the English bishops. Already 
many parishes have sent for priests of this 
body. One has been sent to Montaign. 
This day the celebrated Dupin has applied 
for one for Nevers, (a place of 30,000 inha- 
bitants,) where the national guard has taken 
possession of the church, declaring that they 
will have no Jesuits for cures. The confes- 
sion of the reformed body of priests, is this— 
No Pope! no infallible church—no Latin 
mass —two sacraments—no celibacy of 
priests—no injunction to regular confession 
—but the Word of God as the only rule 
of faith. 

‘This day a Royal ordinance has ap- 
peared, suppressing the Catholic missions, 
and taking its funds, and abolishing all 
holidays, but those of Easter, Christmas, 
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and Pentecost. You see that the hi 
is politically opening for the grand 
of gospel truth.—‘ Paris, Jan. 9th, 1831. 
“ Trusting that you will give the above 
the widest circulation, I beg to remain, 
yours truly, “R. E. Rarnp.” 
“ To Mr. Billingsley, Bermondsey Terrace.” 
+> -—— 
EUROPE IN THE WINTER OF 1830-1. 


Tue year 1830, recently closed, was fraught 
with events which live in their consequences, 
and, in ali probability, will thus live through 
many years yet to come. The effectual 
humiliation of the Grand Turk beneath the 
Christian arms, and the independence of 
Greece, proclaimed by the great leading 
owers, relieve the east of Europe from a 
ndage, of long continuance and intolerable 
severity, beneath the tyranny of the haughty 
Crescent, The conquest of Algiers, and the 
states subject thereto, on the north of Africa, 
adds another wreath to the laurels of the 
Cross, and opens the way to a better order of 
things in that fine country, long the seat of 
Christianity and of the arts ; a country which 
has for ages called, but called in vain, to 
Christendom, “ Give us of your oil ; for our 
lamps are gone out.” 

A sysiem of incendiary conflagration, 
commencing in Normandy, spread over the 
north-west of France, crossed the British 
channel, raged in Kent, extended to the 
adjoining and midland counties, and deal- 
ing huge alarm, reached the most distant 
parts of England, and even Wales; and 
glad should we be if we could say, this 
mania has. ceased from the earth. For 
what, but a species of madness, can prompt 
men to destroy that corn and provender, 
which the bounty of Divine Providence has 
given to man and beast for sustenance, and 
which, when once destroyed, cannot be re- 
stored ? 

The late monarch of Great Britain has 
expired, and his royal brother reigns in his 
stead. The King of Naples, Pope Pius the 
eighth, and the Grand Duke of Baden, 
also died. An awful revolution suddenly 
took place in France ; the reigning monarel 
was driven from his throne, amidst seas of 
blood, and the Duke of Orleans is placed 
thereon. A similar revolution, somewhat 
less bloody, took place in Belgium; the 
Orange family were excluded from the 
throne, and the national congress, at Brus- 
sels, proclaimed the independence of Bel- 
gium. Anthony of Saxony and Charles of 
Brunswick ceased to reign; and the Dey 
of Algiers, that potent plunderer, was driven 
from his tyrannical sovereignty. 

The swellings of that awful ocean, revo- 

















France, continue to roll, with a 
voice of thunder, upon the shores of Europe ; 
and even mountains and plains far inland 
feel the successive shocks of this tremendous 
surf, and shake to their very foundations. 
To Brunswick, Saxony, and Beigium, we 
now add to our list of revolutionary states, 
Hesse, many of the lesser principalities of 
Germany, nearly every canton in Switzer- 
land, and the important kingdom of Poland. 
Blood has already flowed in Warsaw, and 
scenes of awful daring yet await that city. 

Responsive to their parent, France, these 
states heave with kindred tempests, and the 
swellings of their sanguine billows roll thun- 
der to thunder upon the distant ear. A 
tempest, portentous in its onset, and fright- 
ful in its rush upon Paris, on the triai of the 
ex-ministers, held Europe in alarm during 
the concluding weeks of the year ; and won- 
der was outwondered that so awful a storm 
terminated without a single wreck, while 
every eye was intensely bent over its waves, 
looking, amidst its turbulence, for the ruin 
of the state. But there is a Providence, 
even amidst storms, which serenely awards 
life and death, according to that precision of 
wisdom, which is equally infinite in its 
action as in its being. 

On surveying the positions of the powers 
that are upon the platform of Europe, we 
behold Great Britain, with her Norman 
Isles on the west, her Mediterranean pos- 
sessions on the south, and in junction with 
independent Greece on the east, and the 
Principalities, Russia, Poland, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Saxony, Hanover, the 
Hanse-Towns, and Holland, on the north, 
forming lines of circumvallation around the 
seat of the beast ; while France occupies an 
advanced position in the very heart of his 
dominions. This position, being central, cuts 
off the Iberian from the Italian peninsula, 
and bars all military communication be- 
tween Iberia and Rome; while the irrup- 
tions of the French on the coast of Africa 
open to her resources, on the south, a vast 
maritime country to the east and west of 
Rome and Spain. Itis from the advanced 

ition, France, that several of the northern 
portions of these lines of circumvallation 
seem to receive their impulses : and, respon- 
sive to her movements, these move like por- 
tions of the same body. But the seat of the 
beast, hitherto a stranger to these impulses, 
with all its potentates, rests secure ; appa- 
rently conscious of its own strength; and 
whatever attempt is made to disturb this re- 
pose, is repelled with ease, Yet numerous 


defections from the rites of Rome swell the 
ranks of infidelity in France, and add some- 
what to the reformed churches 
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Gladly would the mind dwell upon the 
future, in glorious anticipations., It would 
paint France, aroused from the apathy of 
ages, following, yea, united with the eflorts 
of Great Britain and her free born Trans- 
atlantic sons, in the great work of civilizing 
and christianizing the whole world, At how 
many points, at home and abroad, are the 
Man of Sin, Antichrist, and the Great Dra- 
gon, vulnerable, under Divine grace, to her 
efforts : and in none more so abroad, than 
in that vast extent of coast, and that yet 
more vast interior with which her recent 
possessions on the north of Africa have 
brought her into immediate contact. There 
dwell the superstitions of Rome; there, ram- 
pant in insolence, domineer the institutions 
of Mahomet; and there the great Dragon 
yet holds his seat, and hosts of pagans fall 
down before, and worship the works of the 
hands of men. 

But the views of France, at this moment, 
are the reverse of these; the military mania 
of the age has possessed her altogether. No 
formidable enemy thunders at her gates, 
nor has even the sound of distant artillery 
reached her frontiers ; yet she springs up, 
as if conscious that she has aroused Rome, 
and occupies an advanced position in her 
domains, in huge alarm, and takes the atti- 
tude ofa besieged nation. Volunteers after 
volunteers flock, in troops too numerous to 
be enrolled, beneath the tricoloured flag. 
These march, with the Marsellois hymn 
upon their lips, in full chorus, while the 
very peasants make the manual exercises 
their pastimes ; and France reckons up her 
hosts at four millions strong. The announced 
positions of these hosts are, a formidable 
army upon the Rhine, a second upon the 
frontiers of Italy, a third at the feet of the 
Pyrenees, a vast army of reserve, a mass of 
moveable national guards, and a yet huger 
mass of stationary national guards, whose 
duties arise out of a consciousness that 
France has foes within her, and needs this 
mass to preserve peace at home. 

What will these millions of men under 
arms achieve? Will they enslave France? 
Will they liberate the world? Will they 
massacre each other? Or will taey demean 
themselves like peaceable citizens, giving 
and enjoying rest? Let us make an effort 
to lift up the veil. 

In the midst of a profound peaee, which 
pervaded the whole world, when the rest- 
less turbulence of Rome, then in the 
zenith of its power, was hushed into quie- 
tude, and all nations were in full expecta- 
tion of a change favourable to the interests 
of mankind, then, in the order of Divine 
Providence, and in the richness of Divine 
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mercy, a Prince, a Saviour—the Messiah 
became “ Emmanuel—God with us.” He 
then set up His kingdom amidst this 
sphere—a reign which shall shine brighter 
and brighter, even to the perfect day, and 
which the consummation of time alone 
will terminate on earth. Thus, in the 
midst of a profound , Which pervaded 
Europe bet lulled de work into et, after 
distractions, distresses, and slaughters, uni- 
versal and long continued, when the na. 
tions were in full expectation of a change 
favourable to the best interests of mankind, 
came, in the order of Divine Providence, 
“The time of the end,”—the last scene of 
the first portion or series of Emmanuel’s 
reign amidst this sphere, viz. a.p. 1816. 
Of this last position we adduce the follow- 
ing proofs. 

This time is called by Jacob, “The last 
days,” Gen. xlix.1. By Moses, “ The 
latter days,” Deut. iv. xxx. By Isaiah, 
“The last days,” ii. 2. By Jeremiah, 
“The latter days,” xxiii. 20. Dy Daniel, 
“ The latter days,” ii. 28; and also, “ The 
time of the end,” xi. 35. Of this time 


Daniel says, chap. xii. “ And at that time 
shall Michael stand up, the great Prince 
which standeth for the children of thy peo- 
ple; and there shall be a time of trouble, 


such as never was since there was a nation, 
even to that same time: and at that time 
thy people shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book.” 
And further, of this time he speaks, ver. 7. 
that it shall be a half time—for he names 
in order, “A time, times, and an half ;” 
therefore, this being the last in succession, 
must be the “half time.” The answer of 
Emmanu2l, the great Prince, to the inqui- 
ries of his disciples, Matt. xxiv. “ When 
shall these things be? what shall be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?” most fully establishes the words 
of Daniel, by all but quoting them, as to 
the shortness of this time of tribulation, or 
“+ the last time ;” for he says, “ There shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since 
the beginning of the world to this time; 
no, nor ever shall be. And except those 
days should be shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved; but for the elect’s sake 
those days shall be shortened.” 

Without going into an elaborate discus- 
sion on the various opinions of commenta- 
tors, as to the periods noted by Daniel and 
the other prophets, for which our limits 
afford no scope, we may say thus much, 
that by almost general consent, in these 
prophecies, a day is put for a year; and 
that in the Jewish year there being 360 re- 
gular days, a time is 360 years. Thus a 
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time is 360 years, times are 720 years, 
and a half time 180 years, inaking a tota? 
of 1260 ycars. This total is ered so 
familiar to us in the prophetic books of 
Daniel and St. John, that we may refer our 
readcrs to these books, and the commenta- 
ries thereon, without fear, and conclude, 
that “the last time,” or “the time of the 
end,” is, the half time, or 180 years of 
duration from its commencement to its 
close. 

According to the general consent of the 
learned, in their commentaries on the sa- 
cred volume, that the ages of the world are 
distinguished by three great and equal 
periods, viz, the Patriarchal, consisting of 
two thousand years prior to the giving of 
the law; the Legal, consisting of two 
thousand years under the law: and the 
Kingdom of Heaven, set up upon the earth, 
consisting of two thousand years under the 
Gospel ; then the beginning of “ the time of 
the end,” would fall in the year of Christ 
1820; for, deducting 180 from 2000, leaves 
1820. But as the era of Emmanuel’s 
birth is post-dated in the common reckon- 
ing four years, a.D. 1816 answers to the 
beginning of the prophetic “time of the 
end :” but as the year 1816 is only the be- 
ginning of the “ time of the end,” all the 
Lays events which will be accom- 
plished therein, have the full scope of its 
one hundred and eighty years, from its 
commencement to its conclusion; and it 
will call for all the wisdom of the wise to 
= each in succession in its proper year. 

et we have great encouragement herein ; 
for if “ the words are cl up, and sealed 
till the time of the end,” at or in that time 
we may with fairness conclude, “the wise 
shall understarid,” Dan. xii. 9 and 10. 

That terrible leader, Buonaparte, gen- 
dered in, the cruel instrument of, and even- 
tually the fierce lord and master over, revo- 
lutionary France, and, in their turn, over 
almost every nation of Europe, was cast off 
by Divine Providence, and his power 
departed from him upon the plains of 
Waterloo, a.p. 1815. A sudden and 
universal panic on the close of the day 
seized his whole army, and the watchword 
in a moment became, “ Save himself who 
can!” one general rout threw soldiers of 
every description into one mob of men; 
and the army, which had that day con- 
tended for the sovereignty of Europe, fell 
into dissevered ruin, to rally no more for 
ever; and he who in the morning led to 
victory the power of France, in the even- 
ing became a fugitive ; and erewhile of him 
was it said, “Is this the man that made 
the earth to tremble, that did shake king- 
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doms ; that made the world as a wilderness, 
and destroyed the cities thereof; that 
opened not the house of his prisoners?” 
He himself became a prisoner, and he 
beheld his land no more. Then did Europe 
know peace and rest—then did the world 
cease to slaughter and destroy—and thus 
has Europe enjoyed peace during fourteen 


rs. 

St. John informs us, “The angel poured 
out his vial upon the sun,” Rev. xvi. 8. 
We have already noted, that the sun indi- 
cated France: pursuing this idea, we be- 
held, from the year 1789 to the year 1815, 
this awful visitation upon that people in its 
sanguinary progression. Blood flowed to 
blood throughout that populous nation— 
the blood of its citizens sled by the hands 
of citizens, as une party arose and over- 
powered the then constituted authorities ; 
and as these in their turn fell beneath the 
newly-acquired powers of a third party, 
who also in succession were sacrificed by 
the overwhelming force of new authorities, 
raised, like the billows of the ocean, amidst 
this storm of revolutionary mania, to wreck 
the flower of her children, and leave France, 
like a hulk upon the strand, shorn of all 
things. Amidst this terrible infliction of 
wrath, France, in the delirium of her tor- 
ments, impelled her sons to vindictive ac- 
tion upon the nations, inflicting, as upon 
her was inflicted, the scorching of wrath— 
for the nations of Europe, in common with 
France, “ have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets; and blood was given them 
to drink, because they were worthy,” Rev. 
xvi. 6. 

The vision goes on to say, “ Power was 
given unto him to scorch men with fire ; 
and men were scorched with great heat,” 
Rev. vi. 8 and 9: power was given to the 
beast, Rev. xiii. 5 and 7; and it appears 
that the power given here, viz. Rev. xvi. 8. 
is the next power in succession, in point of 
time, to the beast; and the power here 
given appears to continue in force until 
“ another angel comes down from heaven, 
having great power, saying, “ Babylon the 
great is fallen.” Of these more hereafter. 
In the mean time, we behold a nation 
clothed with power, which, in a few short 
months, has called forth four millions of its 
people to arms. How awful is this light- 
ning-like power, even in precinct. Four 
millions of men under arms ! 

The question recoils upon us, Marshalled 
for what? Do they know, themselves ? 
Do we know? Alas! No. Yet what- 
soever He who sways the earth has deter- 
mined, this terrible engine of power will 
bring to pass; and what are we, that we 
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should stay His hand? He who will teach 
us to know, “ that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will,” Dan. v. 28. A 
lesson which the present age needs to be 
tanght, seeing all its governments leave the 
King of kings out in all their acts, and rule 
without referring to his kingdom and gra- 
cious laws. W. Cotpwe tt. 


King Square, Jan. 15, 1831. 
_— ~S>—_ 
A FEW FRIENDS. 


“ And what is Friendship but a name ” 


Every thing that Cicero has said in his 
Treatise De Amicitié is very fine, and very 
good, and very true; but he does not seem 
to have been altegether aware of the ful- 
ness of meaning contained in the word 
Sriends. 

A man invites a few friends to dine with 
him. They come, they eat, they drink, 
they talk, they criticise, they depart. They 
have praise and blame for the cook, and 
they speak learnedly of the wine ; and, in 
nine cases out of ten, somewhat censo- 
riously of the host. For either he has been 
too ostentatious in his liberality, or too nig 
gardly in hospitality ; and he seems almost 
required to ask pardon of those whom he 
has fed, for the manner in which he has fed 
them. Then the entertainer becomes, in 
his turn, the entertained, and takes his turn 
also in the delights of culinary criticism and 
friendly censoriousness. These are friends 
by the table, cemented by the various com- 
binations of fish, flesh, and fowl, closely 
adhering so long as that lasts which holds 
them together; but that failing, tney fail, 
and depart, and separate. 

A man writes a book, prose or poetry, as 
the case may be. He, of course, thinks it 
very fine, but he is not quite satisfied that 
all the world must of necessity be of the 
same opinion ; therefore, he shows it to his 
Jriends, and asks their candid opinion—and 
they read it, and give him (excuse the pun, 
gentle reader) their candied opinion. They 
advise him, by all means, to publish it— 
they are sure it must succeed. It is pub- 
lished, and it does not succeed ; and then 
these friends wonder that any man could 
be so simple as to imagine that such a 
thing ever could succeed ; and they wonder 
that he did not see that what they had said 
was not their real opinion; but, being his 
Jriends, how could they do otherwise than 
praise the book ? 

A man grows rich, and rises in the 
world. Thereupon all his neighbours and 
acquaintance congratulate him upon his 





fortune, and are ready, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom, to teach him how to spend 
his newly-acquired wealth. And he, who 
before his prosperity, scarcely knew that he 
had a friend in the world, is now informed 
how delighted his countless friends are to 
hear of his success. 

A man grows » and sinks in the 
world. Forthwith he hears, or he may hear, 
if he have patience to listen to them, sage 
lectures upon prudence, and many edifying 
dissertations upon discretion. He receives 
many a humiliating lesson, and observes 
many an altered look; he has a great deal 
of pity, and very little help; and he is re- 
commended, in the most delicate manner 
imaginable, not to spoil the pleasures of 
his prosperous acquaintance, by his unpros- 

$ presence ; and, while he fancies that 

e has not a friend in the world, he is given 

to understand that his friends are very sorry 

for him, and his friends, as all his friends 

say, ought to do something for him ; but, 

unfortunately, he has tired his friends all 
out. 

A man, just beginning life, marries a 
woman whose family is not so good as his 
own. Thereupon, father and mother, and 
uncles and au:its, and brothers and sisters, 
and cousins, first, second, third, and fourth, 
put themselves into a unanimous passion ; 
co-operate in a system of unanimous sulki- 
ness ; insult the young woman, and eschew 
the young man, more especially if the new- 
ly-married couple are in need of any assist- 
ance or countenance. And then, when the 
persecuted couple are suffering under the 
pangs of poverty, and the mortifications of 
desertion and solitude, the world saith, with 
a most edifying gravity, “The young gen- 
Ueman’s friends did not approve of the 
match.” 

A young man comes to his fortune as 
soon as he becomes of age. He buys horses 
and dogs, and runs races, and lays bets, 
and plays at cards, and sometimes wins and 
sometimes loses; he gets into scrapes, and 
fights duels; he finds himself none the richer 
for his winnings, and much the poorer for 
his losings ; and if he cannot spend or lose 
his money fast enough himself, he has my- 
riads of friends who will borrow it of him, 
aud do their best to assist him in dispersing 
it. Then at last he smashes, or is done up; 
and then all the world, with its long, moral 
phiz, says—“ What a pity it is that his 
JSriends \ed him into such extravagance !” 

At midnight there is a noise in the streets 
—women are shricking, and men are hal- 
loving, and some are calling for help; and 
there is a well-dressed man swearing at a 
constable who attempts to hold him, which 
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well-dressed man has obviously been rolled 
in the dirt; his hat is as flat as a pancake, 
his eyes are as red as herrings, his tongue 
is like a weathercock in a whirlwind, and 
he must be trussed like a bviled rabbit be- 
fore he can be managed; and all the ac- 
count he can give of himself the next morn- 
ing is, that he had been dining with a few 
JSriends. 

Warwick, in his ‘Spare Minutes,” thus 
describes common friendship :—“ When I 
see leaves drop from their trees in the be- 
ginning of autumn, just such, thinke I, is 
the friendship of the world. Whiles the cap 
of maintenance lasts, my friends swarme in 
abundance ; but, in the winter of my neede, 
they leave me naked. He is a happy man 
that hath a true friend at his need; but he 
is more truly happy that hath no need of 
his friends.” 

—_——__ >. — —_— 


CURSORY REMARKS ON A WIFE. 


“ Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife ; 
A bad, the bitterest curse of buman life.” 





Tuere is reason to rejoice that those early 
ages of society are past when a man pur- 
chased a woman to be his wife, as a butcher 
purchases an ox or a sheep to be food ; and 
valued her only as she contributed to his 
gratification. Innumerable instances might 
be collected from the early history of various 
nations, but the following will be sufficient. 

Abraham obtained Rebekah, and gave 
her to his son Isaac for a wife. Jacob 
served Laban fourteen years for two wives, 
When David had Saul’s dauzhter given in 
marriage, it was said, “ The king desireth not 
any dowry, but as hundred fore-skins of the 
Philistines.” In the Iliad, Agamemnon 
offers his daughter to Achilles for a wife, 
and says that he would not demand for her 
any price. By the laws of Ethelbert, king 
of England, a man who committed adultery 
with his neighbour’s wife was obliged to 
pay the husband a fine, and to buy him 
another wife, But those days are past, and 
wherever such practices have prevailed, men 
could not have for the fair sex that tender 
regard and esteem which constitute so essen- 
tial a part of the genuine affection of love, 

In this age matters are different : the feel- 
ings are wrought upon,—the man bekolds 
the object of his affection with a longing 
wish to claim her for his own,—he observes 
in her that capital article, sweetness of tem- 
per, which manifesting itself in mild looks 
and gentle manners, is perhaps the first and 
most powerful inducement to esteein, in a 
cultivated mind, 
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ANECDOTES OF JOHN ABERNETHY, ESQ. 


The amiable disposition, the gentle and 
insinuating manners of the sex, are all high- 
ly respected by the man, who, more robust, 
bold, and vigorous, is qualified for a pro- 
tector. The female being delicate and 
timid, requires protection, and is capable of 
making an engaging figure under the good 
government of a man possessed of penetra- 
tion and solid judgment. 

It would he injustice not to mention the 
peculiar and esseutial part of female value, 
MODESTY, without which, no woman is 
likely to command the esteem and affection 
of any man of sound understanding ; there- 
fore we consider the invaluable grace of a 
chaste and modest behaviour the best means 
of kindling at first, and not only of kindling 
but of keeping alive and increasing, this in- 
expressible flame. 

vere is no reason to hesitate in saying 
that a good wife is one of the most valuable 
treasures a man can em in this life, 
She causes his cares in this world to sit easy, 
adds sweetness to his pleasures, is his best 
companion in prosperity, and truest friend 
in adversity. She is the most careful oe 
server of his health, the kindest attendant 
during his sickness, a faithful adviser in dis- 
tress, a comforter in affliction, a prudent 
manager of his domestic affairs, and, in short, 
one of the greatest blessings that Heaven can 
bestow upon man. 

Should it, however, unfortunately prove 
otherwise, she Will be her husband’s greatest 
trouble, will give him the utmost anxiety, and 
be a clog to aim the remainder of life. 
Therefore we would advise every young 
gentleman, before he tampers with this pas- 
sion, to consider well the probability of his 
being able to obtain the object of his love. 
If he is not likely to succeed, he will do well 
to avoid the company of the beloved object, 
to apply his mind attentively to business or 
study, and endeavour if possible to fix his 
affections on another, which it may be in his 
power to obtain, The affections recipro- 
cally gained, mutual love will endear them 
to each other, and make constancy a plea- 
sure; and when their youthful days are 
over, esteem and genuine regard will remain 
in the mind, making pleasant, even in old 
age, the company of such a pair, in whose 
actions are manifested the most tender affec- 
tions of husband, wife, lover, friend. 

Preston Brook. 

1 ee ee 
CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES OF 
JOHN ABERNETHY, ESQ. 

(From Fisher's Portrait Gallery, a work every 
way deserving the exalted reputation and 
honourable patronage it has acquired.) 


“« Mr. T. a young gentleman with a broken 
limb, which refused .o heal long after the 
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fracture, went to consult Mr. Abernethy ; 
and, as usual, was entering into all the de- 
tails of his complaint, when he was thus 
stopped almost in limine—‘ Pray, sir, do 
you come here to talk, or to hear me? If 
you want my advice, it is so and so—I wish 
you a good morning.’ 

“On one occasion, a lady, unsatisfied 
with previous information, persisted in ex- 
tracting from Mr. A. what she might eat, 
and, after suffering from her volubility with 
considerable patience for awhile, he ex- 
claimed to the repeated ‘ May I eat oysters, 
doctor? May I eat suppers?’ ‘I'll tell you, 
madam, you may eat any thing but the poker 
and the bellows, for the one is too hard of 
digestion, and the cther is full of wind,’” 

Miss I consulted him on a nervous 
disorder, the minutiz of which appeared to 
be so fantastical, that Mr. Abernethy inter- 
rupted the frivolous detail, by holding out 
his hand for the fee. A one-pound note 
and a shilling were placed in it ; upon which 
he returned the latter to his fair patient, with 
the angry exclamation, “ There, ma’am ! go 
and buy a skipping rope: that is all you 
want.” 

“ Mr. Abernethy’s Courtship.—It is 
told, that while attending a lady for several 
weeks, he observed those admirable qualifi- 
cations in her daughter, which he truly es- 
teemed to be calculated to render the mar- 
riage state happy. Accordingly, on a Satur- 
day, when taking leave of his patient, he 
addressed her to the following purport. 
* You are now so well, that I need not see 
you, after Monday next, when I shall come 
and pay you my farewell visit. But, in the 
mean time, I wish you and your daughter 
seriously to consider the — I am now 
about to make. It is abrupt and uncere- 
monious, I am aware, but the excessive oc- 
cupation of my time, by my professional 
duties, affords me no leisure to accomplish 
what I desire by the more ordinary course 
of attention and solicitation: my annual re- 
ceipts amount to £ , and I can settle 
& on my wife; my character is gene- 
rally known to the public, so that you may 
readily ascertain what it is: I have seen in 
your daughter a tender and affectionate 
child, an assiduous and careful nurse, and a 
gentle and lady-like member of a family ; 
such a person must be all that a husband 
could covet, and I offer my hand and for- 
tune for her acceptance. On Monday, 
when I call, I shall expect your determina- 
tion; for I really have not time for the 
routine of courtship.’ In this humour, the 
lady was wooed and won ; and, we believe 
we may add, the union has been felicitous 
in every respect.” 
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MILTON, 


“ Who sung of Chaos, and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heav’nly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 
Tho’ hard ani rare !— 

« « # # « 
Nor ceased to wander where the Muses haunt, 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunay hill, 
Swit with love uf sacred song.” 

Paradise Lost. 


Skew stretch’d upon a flow'ry bank, sat one 
Upon whose cheek, the vermei! bloom of youth 
Glew’d joyous ;—his fair, yet ample forehead, 
Seen thro’ the clust’ring pagers of brown hair, 
That wanton’d in the breeze luxuriant, 
Bespoke the mind within ;-—while in his hand, 
Part worn, as if ‘twere oft perus’d, he held 
Tale of romantic hist'ry, and the deeds, 
The val'rous exploits, of a chivalrous age ; 
This had fill'd his ery and buoyant fancy 10 
With golden dreams of high-wrought imagery, 
Th’ Elysium of bright thoughts, Fiction’s sweet 
sore’ries; 

Of middle stature, but of graceful form, 
Well fitted for athletic exercise, 
But more for deeds of intellectual strength, 15 
Which from that face divine, thus outward shew’d 
Capacious thought, godlike similitude ; 
O'er nature’s lovely landscape spread around 
He cast a quick — side-long glance, that took 
In its wide compass, all rural objects, 
As hill, or lowly dale, or thymy mead, 
Or sweet sequester’d valley, or brown wood ; 
Or splashy spring, wherein the swallow dips 
With cireling flight, bis yo Stem ;—or where 
From art, some imbrown'd cluster of dark trees, 25 
Just peering "bove is seen the curling sinoke 
Of straw-thatch'd cottage, or the neighb'ring spire 
That points with graceful attitude to heav’n; 
The husbandman that blithely drives afield 30 
His lusty steeds, the patient lab'ring ox, 
The careless ploughboy, whistling o'er the lea, 
While overhead is heard the cawing rook, 
Fieidfare or plover, calling to their mates ; 
Nor yet anheeded pass’d observance quick, 
The , that rifling flies from flow'r to flow’r, 35 
Intent on sweets, the live-long summer's day ; 
Or babbling brook, or naiad-haunted stream, 
Or twilight groves, of thick ambrageous shade, 
Haunts of inspiration and poetic thought, 
The covert walks of silent solicitude ; 
Naught scap'd his eye excursive, but from these 
His teeming fancy drew all imaged bliss. 
All that the mind creative can pursue 
Of wonderful or fair, thro’ earth or sky, 
Stood present to his view ;—tho’ listless sunk 45 
In drowsy dream, of youth imaginative, 
As one absorb'd in sweet forgetfulness ; 
Yet still the mind in busy phantasy, 
Is ever wakeful, ever on th’ alert, 
That finds no footing, like the dove of Noah, 60 
To rest its flight advent’rous,—but is, (tho’ 
Seeming to the gaze of one unpractised, 
To be close bound up in cold indifference,) 
For ever watchful, like the bird of Jove, 
By fabled poets sung. Upon that face, 55 
Divine expression kindling glow'd triumphant, 
The speaking emanation of the soul, 
As when the sun thro’ misty morning breaks 
With golden splendour, light’ning the orient, 
So lighted up those features, as the mind 
Fron, .ts imprison’d cell forth drew its store 
Of many-colour'd tissue, of bright thoughts, 
Th’ inward ates of a soul superior ; 
Then, as with joy elate, methought outflash’d, 
That creature of th’ imagination wild, 
The enchanter ‘Comus,’ whose witebing spell 
And syren strains of enchain’d music might 
“C reate a soul, under the ribs of death.” 


w 


POETRY. 





Sweet village Horton,* thou too wert we 
And charm’d didst list the poet’s madrigal, 0 
As mid thy scenes sequester’d, lone he sung, 

And from the channel of his dainty mind 

Produced “ L’Aliegro,” and “ 1] Penseroso,” 

The concentration of all lovely things, 

As in a pictur'd landscape, brought to view 75 
Whate’er is fair, or beautiiul in nature: 

Thy tender pity, too, in plaintive verse 

Responsive wail’d the death of Lycidas, 

Of Lycidas, the bosom’d friend, and lov'd 
Coadjutor ;—who wet, untimely met, 

Where darkly waves the osier o'er the stream, 

A wat'ry grave! These were the themes that 


woke 
The tuneful efforts of his early lyre, 
‘That sent forth strains of sweeter harmony 
Than ever Orpheus sung, when he bewail’d 35 
His lov’d, his lust Eurydice. 
Hoar Time 
Hath sped his way, with noiseless wing, since 


which 
Thee that mark’d the youthful cheek hath 


Supplanted by the deeper lines of manhood, 

Of manhood bord’ ring on the vale of years, 90 

Tho’ sightless, and from the world’s sweet garden 

Quite shut out, a total blank presenting, 

“ So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs.” 

Vet, oh! what heav’nly-mindedness, what calin 

Investiture, celestial dignity, 

Mid all this deep privation ;—say could aught 

Re seen upon this nether world, in shape 

Of haman form, (next kin to heav’nly mould,) 

That could display divine beatitude, 

The holy purpose of a god-like mind, 100 

Serenely bent on its great argument ? 

Upon that brow, conscious of strength, there sat 

A lofty bearing ; as one who inward plann-d 

Some great exploit, or high achievement proud. 

The loss of sight be mourn’d, as one debarr'd 105 

From view of nature's sweet varieties. 

Yet not the less sought he the flow'ry bank, 

Where oft his boyhood strayed, or “ Siloa’s stream 

‘That tow'd, fast by the oracle of God.” 

But most his daring fight advent’rous took, 110 

(Where none eesayed before to spread a wing, 

When he th’ embattled host of heav’n proclaim d, 

In lofty verse ; ls with angels leagued 

Iu direful war,—'till from his princely throne, 

Thus forfeited y revolt, th’ apostate 15 

Fell, burl’d headlong. Thro’ all th’ empyreanroad 

Seen like a meteor, flaming thro’ the sky, 

He with his crew of fallen spirits fell 

Deep prostrate sunk, beneath the flaming lake, 

Tue dol’rous shades of grisly black despair, 120 

“ Where hope ne'er comes, that comes tv all ;"— 
just, just . 

Retribution, for this their foul revolt, 

a a dang’rous "gainst heavy n's matchless 

ng. 
And longer yet had sunk,in that red pool 


Of liquid fire, immortal saff’rers doom’d, 125 
Had not their chief, Satan, th’ arch fiend, with 
voi 


Potential call’d, as high erect he stood 

Upon the burning marl. Awoke by their 

Great leader's voice, like locusts up they spring 

And — alight, with baneful wings out- 
spread, 130 

When they their new-found city ‘gan to build, 

By name call'd Pandemoniam ;—the royal 

Seat, and capital of hell's proud potentate, 

Synod of — of gods infernal met. 

Bard of immortal subjects, this, this form’d 135 
The matter of thy song, on which thy soul 
Dilated,—with how, tho’ discomfited, 

The Tempter, with inbred malice fraught, first 
Plann'd his dark, insidious emprise, t’ ensnare, 
With guileful arts oar first progenitors \40 
And mar their happy Eden. Too blissfal 

Seat t’ escape th’ envious eye of our dread foe, 





* A retired village in Buckinghamshire, where 
Pd illustrious poet paesed the early part of his 
ife. 
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Who plotted nothing less than man’s defeat, 
For ever banish'd fruitfnl paradise, 
Thro’ sin our bane, the bane of all mankind. 
Whilst thoa, with dignified sublimity, 
As with the wing of some superior angel, 
Bear'st thy Light amid the chernbie host, 
Like flying pursuivant, on herald bent, 
Thro’ all the so pphire blaze, of kingly thrones, 150 
Of pow rs supreme, celestial ardours bright, 
The shining seats of high-born dignities, 
Caught up to the third beav'ns, thou there 
beheld’st 

The uivries of transcendent Deity, « 
And heardst,as from ten thousand voices sweet, 155 
(Thine ear attuned to heav'nly symphonies,) 
The barpings of adoring se:aphims, 
And the shout of th’ archangels, and the voice, 
Like many waters heard, the voice of God ! 
“ With thoughts that wander thro’ eternity,” 
What else could fill that mighty mind, or meet 
Its vast conceptions, or “ find room and verge 
Enough” t’ expand its noble aspirations ? 
What else save this, its one great argument, 
The * Fall of Man,” and cause of alluur woe ; 165 
Till one, “a greater Man,” th’ eternal Son 
“ Restore us, and regain the blissful seat?” 

The praise of man were vain, great epic bard, 
"T were vain to rear a column to the skies, 
Or grave thy name on time-enduring brass, 
Or scelptur’d stone, or breathing marble's bust, 
To hand it down to deep posterity ; 
Thou'st "graved thyself a nobler monament, 
Enduring more than earth's proud pageantry, 
Or the cold records of its prostrate dust ; 
Tis the divinity within that lives, 
The consecration of the soul divine, 
Th’ outpouring of the spirit immortal, 
“ Those thoughts that breathe, and words that 

burn,” thus seen 

Thro’ all thy works, deep traced ineveryline, 180 
That mast survive the poimed py: amid, 
Or Fame’s emblazonry ;—e’en Time outlive, 
And triumph o'er its last sad obsequies, 


June 4, 1829. J. 
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Review.—Letiers and Journals of Lord 
Byron, with Notices of his Life. By 
Thomas Moore. In 2 vols.—vol. 11. 
4to, pp. 830. Murray, London, 1830. 


Tue name, the character, the writings, and 
the genius of Lord Byron have been so long 
before the world, that very little respecting 
kim either new or remarkable can now be 
said, or fairly expected. The fame, how- 
ever, which the productions of his pen have 
acquired, still exhibits colours sufficiently 
glowing to attract public attention; and 
while this can be kept alive, the solicitude 
which it excites will never want the means 
of gratification. 

That Lord Byron was a man of very su- 
perior talents, no person acquainted with his 
publications can for a moment doubt. 
Originality of thought, vigour of intellect, 
and vivacity of expression, are conspicuous 
in all his sentences ; and even on the ground 
which others had previously trodden, the 
fertility of his imagination could always form 
new combinations, which dazle by their 
lustre, when to moral excellence they com- 
municate no improvement. 

Allured by this brilliant halo which encir- 
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cled the name of Byron, many thousands 
have rallied round his standard, to catch the 
inspiration of his muse, and enjoy the lite- 
rary fragrance scattered by her wings. By 
such as these his lordship’s talents and 
genius have been duly appreciated, and in 
their approbation his poetical renown will 
remain embalmed, when new generations 
shall arise to compare his productions with 
those of other poets who are yet unborn. 

It cannot, however, be dissembled that 
while many thousands arrange themselves 
under the preceding character, some tens of 
thousands echo his name without having 
read his works; and, even in cases where 
some portions have been perused, without an 
ability to judge of their merits, or make a 
rational observation on their defects. They 
have heard his lordship’s name, and they 
must learn to lisp it; they have heard his 
works applauded, and they must learn their 
titles; they have no judgment of their own, 
they must therefore try to catch that of 
others; and thus angle for an opinion, 
which, when obtained, they scarcely know 
how to express. 

The time and solicitude, which, if proper- 
ly improved, might have led them toa 
rational decision for themselves on subjects 
where they wish to appear knowing, is 
spent ia watching the direction in which the 
feather of public opinion is wafted, and, 
when this is ascertained, in joining the 
throng, and lending their ignorance to swell 
the notes issuing from the trumpet of fame. 
Among “ this servile herd,” although his 
lordship has swarms of vocal admirers, 
there is not one, we are fully persuaded, 
whom, from choice, he would have wished 
either to countenance or tolerate. They, 
however, follow in the train of sterling intel- 
ligence, and supply by numbers their de- 
ficiency of intellectual discerument. Their 
voices may awaken the attention of others 
of the same fraternity, and induce them to 
join the general cry, in raising the “* momen- 
tary buzz of vain renown:” but it is not 
from this vast family of “the would-be,” 
that Lord Byron can ever derive lasting 
reputation, 

Several months since, the first volume of 
this splendid work passed under our review, 
and in it we found much to admire and 
much to condemn. To talents of the high- 
est order displayed in its pages we paid a 
just tribute of respect, but the spirit of licen- 
tious levity which pervaded the whole did 
not escape our pointed reprehension. This 
second volume’is a counterpart to the pre- 
ceding, and furnishes much occasion for 
censure, and much for applause. It chiefly 
consists of letters written by his lordship to 
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various correspondents; of extracts from 
his journals; and of observations by Mr. 
Moore, the biographer, who in the follow- 
ing language thus introduces the volume to 
our notice. 


“The circumstances under which Lord Byron 
now took leave of England were such as,in the 
ease of any ordinary person, conld not be consider- 
ed otherwise than disastrous and humiliating. He 
had, in the course of one short year, gone through 
every variety of domestic misery; had seen his 
hearth eight or nine times profaned bythe visitations 
ef the law, and been only saved from a prison by the 
privileges of his rank. He had alienated, as far as 
they had ever been his, the affections of his wife, 
and now, rejected by her, and condemned by the 
world, was betaking himself to an exile whieh had 
not even the dignity of appearing voluntary, as the 
excommunicating voice of society seemed to leave 
him no other resource. Had he been of that class 
of unfeeling and self-satisfied natures from whose 
hard surface the reproaches of others fall pointless, 
he might have found in insensibility a sure refuge 
against reproach ; but, on the contrary, the same 
sensitiveness that kept him so awake to the ap- 
= of mankind, rendered him, in a still more 

ntense degree, alive to their censure. Even the 
strange, perverse pleasure which be felt in paint- 
ing himself unamiably to the world, did not prevent 
him from being both startled and pained when the 
world took him at his word ; and, lke a child ina 
mask before a looking-glass, the dark semblance 
which he had half in sport put on, when reflected 
back npon him from the mirror of public opinion, 
shocked even himself. 

“ Thus surrounded by vexations, and thus deeply 
feeling them, it is not too much to say, that any 
other spirit but hisown would have sunk ander the 
struggle, and lost, perhaps irrecoverably, that level 
of setf-esteem which alone affords a stand against 
the shocks of fortane. Bat in him,—furnished as 
his mind was with reserves of strength, waiting to 
be called out,—the very intensity of the pressure 
brought relief by the proportionate reaction which 
it produced, Had his transgressions and frailties 
been visited with no more than their due portion 
of punishment, there can be little doubt that a very 
diflerent result would have ensued. Not only 
would such an excitement ave been insufficient 
to waken up the new energies still dormant in him, 
but that consciousuess of his own errors, which 
was for ever livelily present ix his mind, would, un. 
der such circumstances, have been left, undis- 
turbed by any unjust provocation, to work its 
usual softening and, perhaps, humbling influence, 
on his spirit. But, luckily as it proved for the 
further triumphs of his genius, no such moderation 
was exercised. The storm of invective raised 
axound him, so utterly out of proportion with his 
offences, and the base calumnies that were every 
where heaped upon his name, left to his wonnded 
pride no other resource than in the same sumicon- 
ing up of strength, the same instinct of resistance 
to injustice which had at first forced out the ener- 
gies of his youthful genius, and was now destined 
to give him a still bolder and loftier range of its 
powers.—p, 2. 

“ But the greatest of his trials as well as 
triumphs was yettocome, ‘The last stage of this 
painful though glorious course, in which fresh 
power was at every step wrung from out iis soul, 
was that at which we are now arrived—his mar- 
riage and its results,—without whicu, dear as was 
the price paid by him in peace and character, his 
eareer would have been incomplete, and the world 
still left in ignorance of the full compass of his 
genius. It is indeed worthy of remark, that it was 
not till his domestic circumstances began to darken 
around him, that his faney, whieh had long been 
idle, again rose upon the wing ; both the Siege of 
Corinth, and Parisina, having been produced but a 
chert time before the separation. How conscious 
be was, too, that the turmoil which followed was 
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the true element of his restless spirit may be col- 
lected from several passages of his letters at thas 

riod, in one of which he even mentions that his 
nealth had become all the better for the conflict :-— 
‘It is odd,’ he says,‘ but agitation or contest of any 
kind gives a rebound to my spirits, and sets me up 
for the time.’ 

“This buoyancy it was—this inexpressible 
spring of mind,—that now enabled him to bear ap 
not only againat the assauits of others, but, what 
was still more dificult, against bis own thenghts 
and feelings. The muster of all his mental re- 
sources, to whieh in self-defence he had been driven, 
but opened to him the yet andreamed extent and 
capacity of his powers, and inspired him witha 
proud confidence, that he should yet shine down 
these ealuimnious mists, convert censure to wonder, 
and compel even those who could not approve, to 
admire.’”—p. 4. 


The extracts given from Lord Byron’s 
journals, are full of spirit and vivacity. His 
descriptions are every where animated ; and 
his remarks on classical objects, on ages 
that are past, and on the writings of authors 
now no more, command the attention of 
the reader with an enchantment that is al- 
most irresistible. These are always enliven- 
ing, and frequently profound. From the 


magnified he descends to the minute, in 
a manner too graceful to escape observation ; 
and when he touches on domestic events, 
and personal peculiarities and occurrences, 
he has the happy art of rendering trifles 
important and interesting. 

Lis lordship’s letters are all wtitten in the 


same strain as his journals. Every sentence 
is sprightly, and the ornaments of his dic- 
tion seem rather to have offered themselves 
as volunteers, than to have been impressed 
into his service. The style is colloquial 
and familiar, but in all its parts the hand 
of a master is apparent. His images and 
allusions are both diversified and exuberant 
and from the profusion with which they are 
scattered, we are Jed to infer that a muca 
greater number swarmed round his pen, and 
solicited admission, than have been permitted 
to enjoy that honour. 

Both the journals and the letters abound 
with anecdote and incident, applying to 
men, to writings, and to places; and on 
many questionable but interesting proposi- 
tions and topics, his opinion is given with- 
out any reserve. In this, a spirit of inde- 
pendence always predominates. He offers 
incense at no man’s shrine, and appears to 
glory in his own consciousness of supe- 
riority. In these, as in many other respects, 
few men have ever appeared before the 
world with less disguise than the subject of 
these volumes. 

In the collecting and arranging of the ma- 
terials, after passing them through his alem- 
bic, Mr. Moore has acted a conspicuous 
part. His notices and observations, thougn 
not numerous, are introduced with judg- 
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ment, and adapted to the occasions which 
called them into existence. To several of 
these notices we are indebted for an expla- 
nation of lines and passages that occur in 
his lordship’s poems, which by these means 
are divested of their otherwise native obscu- 
rity. Numerous verses are quoted to which 
the elucidative notices are annexed, and the 
light which the former derive from the latter 
is both diversified and considerable. 

Pretixed to this volume, is a pleasing 
portrait of his lordship at the age of nine- 
teen, by Sanders. The engraving, by Fin- 
den, is an exquisite specimen of the graphic 
art. 

Combining the notices with the journals 
and letters, Mr. Moore has produced two 
as entertaining quarto volumes as the Eng- 
lish language can boast. it would be pleas- 
ing to add, that they are as instructive as 
they are amusing. On the ground of utility 
they are lamentably deficient ; but this cir- 
cumstance, it is to be feared, will operate 
with many readers as a strong recommen- 
dation. 

Favoured with a genius of the most bril- 
liant character, and endowed with intellec- 
tual powers of the highest order; elevated 
on the pinnacle of fame,before which, talents 
that command respect from common mor- 
tals, are proud to do homage ; and sustain- 
ing a name indelibly inscribed on the 
archives of immortality, had Lord Byron’s 
writings been as much dignified by morals 
as they are ornamented by ease, vivacity, 
elegance, and imagery, his productions 
would have diffused their unsullied lustre 
among the brightest constellations of the 
human race. But, alas! justice compels 


us to add, that 
“ Thoughtless folly laid him low, 
And spoiled his name.” 


o 


Revirew.— The History and Topography 
of the United States of North America, 
JSrom the earliest perwd to the present 


time. Edited by John Howard Hinton, 

A.M. Six parts, to be completed in 

about thirty, illustrated with numerous 

views and maps. 4to. Hinton. Lon- 

don. 1831, 
Ir is observed in the prefatory address to 
this elegant publication, that “the rapid 
career in which the republic of the United 
States of North America has obtained its 
present elevated rank in the scale of nations, 
is without parallel in the history of the world, 
and its continued and accelerated progress 
excites a deep interest in every part of the 
civilized globe.” 

This must be allowed, with some limita- 
tions; yet extraordinary as the political 
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phenomenon undoubtedly is, a mind habi+ 
tuated to trace h:storical events through a 
chain of complicated causes will find no 
difficulty in accounting for the rapid ad- 
vancement of the American republic, if, in 
truth, a republic it be. Carthage, to which 
the colossus of the new world, perhaps, 
bears the nearest resemblance, exhibits a 
spectacle far surpassing it in every respect. 
The United States did not spring from an 
obscure cr feeble original, much less from a 
horde of uncivilized barbarians, who had 
their settlement to seek and secure by their 
own unassisted strength. 

The shores of North America were visited 
by the most enlightened men of an enlight- 
ened age, who were besides some of the 
brightest ornaments of their country in talent 
and virtue. The colonists, planted by these 
illustrious adventurers, partook in some 
measure of the merits of their patrons. They 
were moral, religious, and intent upon local 
improvement, not only for their own advan- 
tage, but ultimately for the benefit of the 
parent state. This reciprocation of com- 
merce and protection produced a natural 
progress of population, so that within a less 
period than that of the independence of 
America, the colonists became too firmly 
rooted in the land to fear any thing from the 
native tribes. 

Even the civil war, which impoverished, 
and in some degree may be said to have 
weakened England, enriched and strength- 
ened the American colonies, by driving thi- 
ther numbers of opulent and industrious 
emigrants, who wished to live in the tran- 
quil enjoyment of their religion and the fruits 
of their industry. 

As the parent country was interested in 
the improvement of the transatlantic estab- 
lishments, it happened singularly enough, that 
while the people in England were suffering 
under many privations and oppressions, civil 
and religious, the colonists were actually en- 
joying liberty to the utmost extent. By this 
means the American states prospered to such 
a degree, that new importations of settlers 
were attracted to that coast, where woods 
and swamps gave way to fertile plantations 
and populated towns. This state of things 
progressively improved, till the rapacity and 
immorality of the new colonists led them 
to make encroachments upon the natives, 
who, in self-defence, combined too late to 
repel the intruders, Then it was that the 
French, not from any philanthropic motive, 
took part with the fey and thus made 
North America the seat of war, 

The English government, as in duty 
bound, undertook the defence of the colo- 
nies, and, by arming the colonists, prepared 
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the latter for that impatience of control, 
which might have been foreseen, but could 
not, perhaps, under all circumstances, have 
been remedied, or the effects prevented. In 
truth, these states, as all colonies will do, 
especially when called to the trial of phy- 
sical energy and intellectual combination, 
Legan to feel their own force, and to become 
ambitious of independence. 

- The conquest and impolitic retention of 
Canada, completed the alienation of what 
affection the colonists still possessed towards 
England, by removing from them that 
dread of their powerful neighbours, which 
had hitherto been the principal bond of 
their attachment and allegiance. 

It is a fact not generally known, that long 
before the expedition against Quebec, the 
leading men in America projected a sepa- 
ration of the two countries, but were dis- 
suaded from pursuing the design for the 
present by Dr. Franklin, whose advice was 
to lie upon their oars and watch the tide, 
till the end of the war, when England 
having become exhausted, and France im- 
poverished, a fair — would be made 
to gain the object they wished. Such was 
the counsel of this deep politician, and the 
issue proved the soundness of his calcula- 
tions. 

The writer of this article does not copy 
what others have reported, but from infor- 
mation of the first authority, no less man 
than that of Franklin himself, whose corre- 
spondences passed under his observation, in 
order to a selection of such letters and 
papers as might be deemed proper for pub- 
lication. 

But to pass from this general matter to 
the work now immediately under review. 
The first book of the historical part begins 
with “the Discoveries of the Cabots, and 
the Settlement of Virginia.” As, however, 
the compiler could not help noticing the 
Welsh legend of Madoc, he despatches 
the Cambrian prince by supposing that, in- 
stead of America, lhe landed in Spain, 
which is an hypothesis far more improbable 
than the other. For our parts, though we 
have no decided opinion upon the subject, 
yet we cannot avoid wishing that in a large 
work like this, the history of Madoe had 
been more amply detailed ; together with 
the inquiries that have been instituted into 
the existence of the sup Welsh Indians, 
the result of which has been published 
through ¢ifferent channels by Mr. William 
Owen and other intelligent writers. 

We have also to express our wonder that 
a copious history of America should not be 
introduced by a minute account of the seve- 
ral tribes of native Indians, whose manners, 
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languages, customs, and peculiar distinctions, 
certainly merited particular investigation. 
Instead of all this, we are in the first chap- 
ter presented with an elaborate and certainly 
a well-written narrative, of the voyages 
made to this great continent previous to the 
settlement of Virginia by Raleigh and 
Grenville ; the particulars of which are 
fully and well related. 

The third chapter is still more interesting, 
by exhibiting a variety of affecting incidents 
connected with the history of those religious 
emigrants, who for the sake of conscience 
quitted England and settled in Massachu- 
setts. While, however, due praise is given 
to these confessors, the conduct of their 
descendants towards the Baptists, and par- 
ticularly to the Quakers, is justly condemned, 
and without any attempt at extenuation. 

In this chapter, however, we expected to 
have met with a minute narrative of the re- 
gicides who found an asylum here, and 
were protected, notwithstanding the diligent 
search made, and great rewards offered, for 
their bese yom Their history is barely 
noticed in a few lines, while that of the 
witchcraft mania, which is a blot in the na- 
tional character, occupies as many pages. 

The fourth chapter is. taken up with an 
account of the origin and progress of the 
states of New Hampshire and Maine. 
This is followed bya history of Connecticut, 
which state was originally settled by the 
Dutch, who were cxpeted by the English 
as intruders, but unquestionably without any 
principle of justice, for having made the 
first discovery of Hudson’s river, and estab- 
lished themselves upon its banks, their right 
was incontestable, even if they had not ob- 
tained a patent grant from their govern- 
ment of the territory they claimed. The 
treatment which these people received is 
deservedly censured by the historian in 
strong terms. 

But if the narrative of these violations has 
excited any painful emotions, that which 
follows, of the revival of religion in this part 
of America, by George Whitefield, has 
afforded a gratifying relief. This historical 
oasis is described, as it well merited, with a 
glow of animation suited to the magnitude 
of the subject, and the mighty consequences 
that flowed from the indefatigable zeal of 
that wonderful man, and his coadjutor in 
the great missionary work, John Wesley. 

The sixth chapter of this book contains a 
narrative of the settlement of Rhode Island, 
in 1636, by Roger Williams, who, to the 
disgrace of the Puritans of Massachusetts, 
was banished from that province, on account 
of the liberality of his opinions, and his zeal 
in promulgating them. This venerable man 
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disliking persecution for conscience sake, 
justly condemned the spirit of his brethren, 
who had quitted their native land, rather 
than comply with impositions which they 
deemed sinful. Notwithstanding this, the 
very same men, when possessed of power, 
as if forgetful of their own history, wielded 
the iron rod of authority with unmerciful 
severity towards all who had the presumption 
to think for themselves. 

Roger Williams, on the contrary, openly 
professed the great principle of Christian 
liberty, and for this alone was he expelled 
from Massachusetts by the general assembly. 
On this he removed to Seeconk, but there 
also the persecuting scourge followed him, 
and he was obliged to seek another asylum 
beyond the reach, and out of the jurisdic- 
tion, of his enemies. Having found a rest- 
ing place, he formed a plantation, to which 
he gave the name of New Providence. After- 
wards, he, in conjunction with some other 
sufferers for the same cause, effected a pur- 
chase from the Indians, of Rhode Island ; 
which became, under his mild administra- 
tion, a flourishing establishment. So supe- 
rior was he to the meanness of revenge, and 
such was his magnanimity, that he exerted 
all his influence with the Indians in favour 
of Massachusetts, and ever evinced the 
greatest friendship forthe colony from which 
he had been driven. He died at the age of 
eighty-four, in 1683. 

Here we close our notice of this impor- 
tant work, as far as it has proceeded ; but 
it remains to say somewhat of its external 
appearance and embellishments. 

he typography is perfectly answerable 
to the graphical illustrations, which, besides 
being executed, both with respect to draw- 
ing and engraving, in the first style of art, 
display to advantage the natural scenery of 
the country, and the great progress which 
our American brethren have made in orna- 
mental architecture, as they had before done 
in the mechanical sciences, manufactures, 
and commerce. 


————— 
Review.— The Talba, or Moor of Por- 


tugal. a Romance. By Mrs, Bray, 
3 vols. 12mo. pp. 307—291—284. 
Longman. London. 1830. 


Wuex Fitz-Ford, by the same fair authoress, 
passed under our review during the preced- 
ing year, we had an opportunity of appre- 
ciating her descriptive and inventive powers. 
‘These made a favourable impression on our 
munds, and prepared us to receive, with in- 
teresting expectation, the future productions 
of her pen, Another opportunity now pre- 
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sents itself in the volumes before us, of esti- 
mating her mental abilities and literary 
acquirements, and in both respects they 
— in an auspicious light. 

‘alba, or the Moor of Portugal, is enti- 
tled a Romance, and in many respects this 
is its real character. But even fiction in 
detail claims genuine history as its basis ; 
and, from an unwearied attention to man- 
ners and customs which eon in their de- 
lineations, all works of this description must 
be primarily and ultimately indebted for 
their permanent fame. To these, Mrs. 
Bray has devoted her inquiries, and in the 
narratives, episodes, and descriptions with 
which these volumes abound, they appear 
in all the vigour that an association with life 
can im 
It ae within the limits of a review to 
give even an outline of these volumes, 
Mrs. Bray paints, with exquisite colouring, 
the prevailing manners and character of the 
Moors and Portuguese: but so numerous 
are the attitudes in which they are placed, 
that nothing but a perusal of the work can 
convey an adequate idea of the varieties 
which they display. Of the conflicting 
emotions, however, which some of the 
scenes excite, the following extract of a 
bull-fight may serve as a specimen. 


“ All was in readiness, Alonso cast a look on 
Hamet, in which there was something less severe 
thao bis usual expression : “ Art thou prepared ?” 
said the king. “ Ay, for life or death!” repli 
Hamet. “ Then Goa be thy judge, young man, 
said Alonso, as he raised his arm and gave the 
sippal. 

"rhe trumpet gave one clear and hollow blast, 
it curdied be blood ; for it sounded like the knell 
of death, to all but the obdurate. Ere the echoes 
of the surrounding mountains bad finished repeat- 
ing the awful clarion, the barriers were thrown 
open; and with one bound the bull burst ont, 
With nostrils smoking, as he uttered fearful bel- 
ar he stood gazing around, shook his sides, 
pawed the ground with his broad hoofs, but did 
not advance to the combat. He was black in co- 
lour ; aud therefore had he been named Nero. 

Whilst thas he stood, wild cries arose from the 
cireus, They were strange and mingled; some 
seemed uttered in joy that the animal showed little 
symptoms of being willing for the attack. The 
more brutal rege omen however,—those true 
lovers of the game, who could forget even humanity 
in their sports,—greeted the creature with yells, 
hoots, and hissings ; since it was always deemed 
an infallible mark of cowardice in the bull, if he 
did not instantly attack his foe. 

Hamet was ready to receive him,—his wood 
knife in his hand, his eye fixed on hisenemy. His 
fine person drawn to its utmost height, every mus- 
cle in his slender limbs seemed to swell and to 
show its power, as he stood, “like a greyhound on 
the slip,” eager for the bardy encounter. 

The bull, having been irritated by turning dogs 
out upon him, (a usual practice whenever the ani- 
mal showed any delay in the attack,) now suffi- 
ciently convinced all the spectators that such delay 
was not from want of spirit. With an aspect full 
of savage fury, be lashed his sides with his broad 
tail, bellowed, tore up the ground with boof anu 
horns, aud darted forward toward Hamet, The 
youth, by leaping with an agility alone to be com- 
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ared to the nimble-footed chamois, as it springs 
io rock to rock, endeavouring, but in vain, to 
avoid the continued pursuit of the bull,—his eye 
ever watchful for the moment of attack. 

No such moment occurred ; and it seemed evi- 
dent that his life would terminate with the time 
in which he should become spent and breathless 
from ‘he violent exertions he made to preserve it. 
Hassan saw this. He clasped his hands together 
in agony—he looked up to heaven—he uttered 
fearful cries, that mingled even with his prayers. 

“ He will die! he will die!” exclaimed Hassan. 
“Oh, for an angel’s wing to waft him hence in 
safety! Mortal aid is there none to save him. 
But see, prophet of Mecca! what a daring act. 
He has seized the terrible animal by the horns ; he 
suffers himself to be dragged round the arena! 
Now he hangs by one hand; he stabs him in the 
throat ; the blood spouts like a fount of waters— 
but the brute still lives. Look! Hamet falls from 
his hold— God save thee.’ He is up again! he is 
on his feet! Ob, Allah, how I thank thee! He 
flies ; he flies '—but look! the brute is mad with 
fury, gored with wounds, See how be tears up the 
sand. He follows—he follows ; how Hamet 
escape! He has driven the youth to the 
barrier ; there is no escape, no hope—he must 
fall!” 

“ He falls not, he falls not!" exclaimed Cassim. 
“Oh, noble Hamet!” 

At this instant a loud, continued, and deafening 
shout of applause shook the arena; for Hamet, 
bold, active, quick of eye, and vigorous of limb. 
with one bound, the very instant the bull was 
about to toss him ‘on his horns, sprang on the ani- 
mal’s back, and leapt over him. He ran forward. 
Nero had already received more than one stab from 
the knife. None of them, however, reached any 
mortal part; still be bled fast, and there was hope, 
could Hamet but keep him at bay till the creature 
was somewhat spent by loss of blood, he might 
even yet despatch him. So great was the interest 
excited in the breasts of the spectators, that many 
called out to him to make for the extremity of the 
arena, under the king's pavilion, as being furthest 
removed from his enemy. 

The ball had, indeed, turned again to the pur- 
suit; and that with so much fierceness, the last 
efforts of his rage, that the sight of it impressed 
horror, His blood streamed from his flanks; he 
bounded, rather than ran forward, with dreadfal 
bellowings. He shook his neck and sides, tossed 
the sand in his career, whilst volumes of smoke 
arose from his mouth and nostrils. Hamet,as a 
final effort, determined to spring upon him; and 
for that purpose, when within a few yards of the 
bull, turned to confront him. His foot slipped— 
he fell—and the knife dropped from his hand. 
All hope fled ; for at this instant he stood close to 
the barrier, which cut off all retreat, and the wild 
bull was making towards him, with head bent to 
gore him to death with his horns. 

Acry of horror arose from the arena. Hamet 
sprungup. There was no escape. Ines de Cas- 
tro sat immediately above the very spot where the 

youthful Moor was in so much danger. Quick in 
eeling and in thought, she tore from her shoulders 
the crimson mantle in which she was wrapt, and 
threw it into the arena with so true a hand, that 
Hamet caught it—cast it over the bull’s head as he 
prepared to gore him—and ere the beast could 
disentangle himself from the blind thus thrown 
over him, Hamet recovered his knife that lay close 
at his feet, and struck it into the spine. His 
mighty enemy fell a convulsed corpse before his 
view. Hamet, overcome by the tumult of his 
feelings, dropped on his knees, clasped his hands 
together, looked up to heaven, but could not 
sprak.- Tears burst from his eyes, and in some 
measure relieved his over-burdened spirit, while a 
thousand and a thousand shouts rent the air with 
joy and gladness, and thanksgiving for his deli- 
verance.”—Vol. II, pe 27—35. 


Of this work, the leading features are, 
history and manners, decorated with the 


embellishments of imagination. In the 
various branches of its progress, the unfor- 
tunate Ines de Castro bears a conspicuous 
part ; and many readers, who are acquainted 
with her tragical destiny, will not only re- 
gret that her name does not appear in the 
title, but will half forget the Talba, to 
mourn over her melancholy fate. 


—_ i 


Review.— Reflections on the Decline of 
Science in England, and on some of its 
Causes. By Charles Babbage, Esq., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge, and 
Member of severzl Academies.  8vo. 
os B. Fellowes and J. Booth, 

ndon, 1830. 


Attnoucn England may boast of some of 
the most able and highly gifted men that 
ever adorned this or any other country,— 
whose discoveries have shed a lustre not 
only upon themselves, but upon their pos- 
terity, —yet the rank which this count 
holds in the departments of science is muc’ 
below that of others, much inferior to it in 
retensions. This may in a great measure 
attributed to the little interest which the 
wealthy and the powerful take in scientific 
ursuits. If aman of power or of wealth 
* pressed to patronize any means adapted 
to promote objgcts of this description, the 
natural question should be, how shall I ex- 
ert my influence so as most effectually to 
promote so desirable an object. But in 
this country, influence, which could be use- 
fully exerted, is withheld, unless the subject 
chimes in with the taste of the individual or 
his friends; or that it be recommended by 
some person of consideration, and having 
some claim to the friendship or countenance 
of his superior. The question seldom 
arises, what is the nature, or what the merits, 
of this claim to my support ;—but, by whom 
is it concocted or proposed, and what right 
has he to either my support or my coun- 
tenance? “ But,” says Sir If. Davy, “ we 
may in vain search the aristocracy now for 
philosophers.—There are very few persons 
who pursue science with true dignity; it is 
followed more as connected with objeets of 
profit than those of fame.”* 

The truth is, that the aristocracy are more 
influenced by the mercenary interests of 
their dependants, than by a love of science, 
or any desire of promoting it.t The en- 
couragement too for the prosecuting of 





* Consolations in Travel, 
+ We happen to know a fact, which strongly ¢x- 
emplifies this proposition. A professional gentle- 
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science is in this country very defective. 
The author of the work, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article, has enter- 
ed at considerable length upon this subject. 
In discussing the inducements to cultivate 
science, he institutes a comparison between 
France and England, in which our country 
does not rank very high. 


“ If we turn,” he says, “‘ on the other hand, to 
the emoluments of science in France, we shall find 
them far to exceed those in ourown country. I regret 
mach that Ihave mislaid a most interesting me- 
morandam on this subject, which I made several 
years since ; but 1 believe my memory on the point 
will not be found widely iucorrect. A foreign gen- 
tleman, himself possessing no inconsiderable a-- 
quaintance with science, called on me a few years 
since, to present a letter of introduction. He bad 
been but a short time in London ; and, in the course 
of our conversation, it appeared to me that he had 
imbibed very inaccurate ideas respecting our en- 
couragement of science. 

“ Thinking this a good opportunity of institut- 
ing a fair comparison between the emoluments of 
science in the two countries,! placed a sheet of 
paper before him, and requested him to write down 
the names of six Englishmen, in his opinion, best 
known in France for their scientific reputation, 
Taking another sheet of paper, | wrote upon it the 
names of six Frenchmen, best kuown in England 
for their scientific discoveries. We exchanged 
these lists, and [ then requested him to place 
against each name (as far as he knew), the annual 
income of the different appointments held by that 
person, Inthe mean time, | performed the same 
operation on his list, against some names of which 
I was obliged to place azero. The result of the 
comparison was an average of nearly ¢ 1,200 per 
annum, sor the six French savaus whom I had 
named, Of the average amount of the sums receiv- 
ed py the English, I only remember that it was very 
mach smaller. When we consider what a command 
over the necessaries and luxuries of life £ 1,200, 
will give in France, it is under-rating it to sav, that 
it is equal to £ 2,000, in this country.”—pp. 35, 36. 


Such is, we fear, a true, though humili- 
ating picture of the encouragement held out 
to scientific exertions in this country. 
This is the more to be lamented, because it 
not only reduces us below the level of lite- 
rary nations, but opposes a most effectual 
barrier to the cultivation of natural genius. 
Authors draw a very humiliating, though 
a very faithful picture of these facts. 


“ Let us now look,” he says, “ at the prospects of 
a young man on his entrance into life, who, im- 
SS by an almost irresistible desire to devote 
rimself to the abstruser sciences, or who, confident 
in the energy of youthful power, feels that the 
eareer of science is that in which his mental facul- 


man of our acquaintance, proposed the establish- 
ment of a Philosophical Society inthe town in which 
he resided. A meeting was held, and the society 
formed. On the day of the meeting, a very influ- 
ential gentleman and a magistrate met our friend, 
and expressed much regret that he was not aware 
of the meeting, or he should certainly have attend- 
ed; but that he would give the society all the sup- 
port in his power. Buta professional rival, who 
was upon terms of greater intimacy with this gen- 
tleman, and who was opposed to the formation of a 
literary institution, to which he could contribnte 
nothing more valuable than his subseription, dis- 
suaded his friend from his first resolution.—Strange 
that a man should be thus dictated to, and diverted 
frow a purpose which his conscience told him was 
good! 
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ties are most fitted to achieve the reputation for 
which he pants. What are his prospects? Can 
even the glowing pencil of enthusiasm add colour 
to the blank before him? There are no situations 
in the state, there is no position in society, to 
whieb hoe can point, to cheer him in his laborious 
path. If, indeed, be belong to one of our univer- 
sities, there are some few chairs in his oun Alma 
Mater, to which he may at some distant day pre- 
tend ; but these are not numerous ; and whilst the 
salaries attached are seldom sufficient for the sole 
support of the individual, they are very rarely 
enough for that of a family. What then can he 
reply to the entreaties of his friends to betawe him- 
self to some business, in which, perhaps, they have 
power to assist him, or to choose some profession 
in which bis talents may produce for him their 
fair reward? If be have no fortane, the choice is 
taken away; he must give up that line of life, in 
which bis habits of thought and his ambition qua- 
lify him to succeed eminently, and he must choose 
the bar or some other profession, in which, amongst 
80 many competitors in spite of his great talents, 
he can be but moderately successful. The loss to 
him is great; but to the country it is greater. We 
thus, by a destructive misapplication of talent, 
which our institutions ereate, exchange a pro- 
found philosopher for but a tolerable lawyer.”— 
p- 36, 37 


There can be no doubt that the above is 
the true state of the case. The personal ex- 
perience of every individual will attest this 
truth. If the friends of a youth should not 
design him for trade, or some of the more 
servile pursuits in life, they fix upon one of 
the three professions, or the army or navy, 
which latter may be comprehended under 
the generic-military life. Thus we often 
lear a parent say, he intends his son for the 
church, or some one of the departments of 
law or physic. But who ever heard of a 
man intending his son to qualify for an 
astronomer, for a philosopher, a mathe- 
matician, or a chemist. is true, that this 
country has produced some of the most 
able characters; men celebrated for their 
labours and the depth of their researches in 
each of these, we had almost said neglected, 
departments; but they have come from the 
ranks of the learned professions. 

For instance, Wollaston and Young were 
both Doctors in Medicine, and so are 
Henry and Prout. We may here remark 
upon Dr. Wollaston, that probably we owe 
it to accident that he forsook a profession 
which he despised, to cultivate a science in 
which he delighted. 

Mr. Babbage considers the constitution 
and government of several of the learned 
and scientific societies. He is particularly 
and probably too severe in his remarks. In- 
deed, he is almost rude to the President of 
the Royal Society, and to this individuai he 
is not only personal, but unpardonably of- 
fensive. Thus we cannot approve the fol- 
lowing : 


SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 


“ Why Mr. Davies Gilbert became President of 
the Royal Society I cannot precisely say. Let him 
who penned, and these who supported, this resolu- 
tion, solve the enigma. 
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“It was resolved,— 
“« That it is the opinion of the council, that 


Davies Gilbert, Esq. is by far the most fit person to 
be to the Society, at the approaching 
anniversary as President, and that be be recom- 
mended accordingly !” 

“ To resolve that he was a At person, might have 
been sufficiently ss: to state that he was 
the most fit, was a little hard upon he rest of the 
Society ; butto resolve that he was by far the most 
fit, was only consistent with that strain of compli- 
mentin which bis supporters indulge ; and was an 
eulogy, by no means unique in its kind, I believe, 
even at that very council.’’—p. 53. 

Mr. Babbage discusses various measures 
for elevating the scientific character of this 
country. But there can be devised no 
means effectual, unless such as will give a 
different complexion to the hadits and pur- 
suits of the public. There is one great 
difficulty, and that is, the dulness of the 
scientific market, and the incompetence, 
generally speaking, of the public. 

There is another great barrier to the pro- 
motion of knowledge, arising from the pub- 
lishers and booksellers. These gentry rarely 
look either to the importance of the subject, 
or the ability of the work, and therefore they 
will not publish any thing, except upon the 
most advantageous terms, unless the “ title- 
page” be adorned with the name of some 
eminent or popular character, or some lite- 
rary favourite. Till the progress of science 
has advanced sufficiently, and its cultivation 
become more general, so that the merits of 
the thing, and not the received estimation 
of its source, become the subject of conside- 
ration, and the ground-work of its recep- 
tion and reward, it will be in vain to hope 
for any amelioration, or to expect that this 
country will be able to ee on a large 
scale, with the science other nations. 
How long it may he before this most desir- 
able consummation shall be obtained, it is 
difficult to decide, and it would be hazard- 
ous to conjecture. However, we recom- 
mend Mr. Babbage’s work to an attentive 
perusal and serious consideration, 


a 


Revrew.—Calmuc Tartary, or a Journey 
from Sarepta to several Calmuc Hordes 
of the Astracan Government, &c. By 

enry Augustus Zwick and John Gol- 
ied Schill. 8vo. pp. 262. Holdsworth 
and Ball. London. 1831. 


Tue United or Moravian Brethren must 
always claim the honour of standing fore- 
most among the numerous missionaries who 
have forsaken their kindred and home, to 
spread through heathen nations the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. Early in the field, 
undaunted by difficulties, and persevering 
in their efforts, they have perhaps endured 
greater privations and braved more hard- 


REVIEW.—CALMUC TARTARY. 


ships than any others. Their success aiso 
has in a great measure corresponded with 
their exertions. Through evil report and 
good report, and chiefly drawing their re- 
sources from themselves, without noise or 
ostentation, they have penetrated into every 
zone, frequently labouring with their own 
hauds to procure the necessaries of life, 
while endeavouring among hordes of semi- 
savages to communicate a knowledge of 
salvation through the Redeemer and Saviour 
of mankind. 

The title of the volume now under inspec- 
tion announces its character, and also that 
of the expedition which gave it birth. The 
author, anxious to disseminate the words of 
eternal life among the outcasts of society, 
traversed the wilds of Calmuc Tartary with 
copies of the bible, this being the only me- 
dium of communicating divine knowledge 
tolerated by the Russian government. Pur- 
suing his route among these wandering hordes, 
this volume contains a journal of his pro- 
ceedings, of the treatment he received, the 
dangers he encountered, the observations he 
made on Calmuc manners and passing 
occurrences, and on the Jittle success which 
attended his journey. These he has embo- 
died in the present narrative, which exhibits 
a picture of human nature in some of its 
most deplorable characteristics and deepest 
shades, 

From the face of the narrative it would 
appear, that few among the wandering 
tribes which the author visited and followed 
in their various migrations could ever be 
induced to receive the bible, though trans- 
lated into their native language. This hos- 
tility almost uniformly arose from their 
Lamas or Priests, to whose authority both 
princes and people were held in the most 
abject bondage. On many occasions the 
author became an object of derision and 
scom; and but for the authority by which 
his undertaking had been sanctioned, even 
his personal safety would more than once 
have been endangered. 

To the swarms of locusts with which the 
country is at certain seasons infected and 
desolated, the author several times adverts, 
but without on any one occasion entering 
into a lengthened detail. The depredations 
of these unwelcome visitors are the more to 
be deplored, as the country is in general 
barren and dreary, and, from the supersti- 
tion of the people, who believe in the 
transmigration of souls, all attempts to de- 
stroy them are strictly prohibited. : 

Of the manner in which these semi-bar- 
barians dispose of their dead, the reader 
will be able to form a tolerable estimate 
from the following paragraph. 











REVIEW.——PILLAR OF TRUTH— EDWIN. 


"At some distance from our tent we found the 
torpse of a Calmuc woman, laid out in a fur dress, 
and covered with coarse felt. Wooden drinking 
vessels and other unimportant utensils were laid 
by her side. This is the common way of disposing 
of the dead among the Calmucs of inferior rank, so 
that the bodies are usually devoured by dogs and 
vultures. A few days after this time, the bones of 
this corpse were pretty well stripped of flesh, and 
scattered about eve and there on the ground, 
The dogs which had partaken, however, paid dear 
for the feast, for being betrayed on their return by 
the smell, they were chased from Lome as unclean 
by their masters, The custom is different as re- 
spects the Princes and Lamas. Their bodies are 
burnt with great solemnity, aud the ashes, mixed 
with mortar, are employed in building a chapel ot 
tomb #n the site of the funeral pile.”—p. 122. 


The whole narrative is written with great 
simplicity, and the scenes described are 
chiefly of a domestic nature. The author 
appears to have been always guided by 
fidelity in his representations, through which 
we are introduced to a barbarous state of 
society, advanced only a few degrees from 
savage life in its rudest forms. The most 
prominent feature of this book may be found 
in the spirit which dictated the mission, the 
readiness with which it was undertaken, and 
the persevering zeal with which it was laud- 
ably though unsuccessfully accomplished. 


—— 


Revrew.— The Pillar of Divine Truth, 


immoveably fixed on the Foundation of 


the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone, &c. 
8vo. pp. 292. Bagster, London, 1831. 


Tuts pillar, though not of colossal stature, 
stands on a firm foundation, is formed of 
sterling materials, and exhibits in its various 
members those fair proportions which give 
symmetry and beauty to the whole. In a 
part of the title, not quoted, we are inform- 
ed that the whole of the arguments and 
“illustrations are drawn from the pages of 
Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, by the 
editor of that work” It is to these ar- 
guments and illustrations, and others resem- 
bling them in importance, character, and 
sterling worth, that Bagster’s Comprehensive 
Bible is indebted for the fame it has so 
justly, and so extensively acquired; and no 
one can suppose that they will suffer any 
deterioration from being transplanted into 
the pages of this volume. 

The great truths which this pillar has been 
erected to support, are, that the writings of 
the Old and New Testament are genuine ; 
that their authors were divinely inspired ; 
and that they teach every thing necessary 
for man to know, in order to his final salva- 
tion. The arguments adduced in favour of 
revelation are derived from a variety of 
topics, both extrinsic and intrinsic, strength- 
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ened by numerous coincidences, which 
history, 2nd the observations of travellers, 
supply These are laid down in conseeu- 
tive order, and illustrated by existing cus- 
toms which stil! remain, with little variation, 
in the countries, and among the communi- 
ties, to which the sacred records allude. 
The style and character of each sacred book 
are distinctly noticed ; prophecy and mira- 
cle are examined, and produced, to give 
evidence ; and whatever appears either im- 
portant or extraordinary, is made the sub- 
ject of serious investigation. 

To the general and peculiar doctrines of 
the inspired books, and also to the morals 
which they inculcate, specific references 
are made; and from their inherent excel- 
lency, the divine source whence they ema- 
nated is most obviously inferred. Com- 
pared with these, every other system of 
ethics that has been presented to the world, 
sinks into imsignificance. Hence, the sa- 
cred origin of the bible appears written in 
everlasting characters, on the decided supe- 
riority which its principles inculcate. 

In some of its chapters, which conduct 
us into the regions of historical research, 
this volume is not less entertaining than 
instructive. The remarks of voyagers, tra- 
vellers, and naturalists, excite considerable 
interest, and by their variety and combina- 
tions command our assent to numerous facts, 
that are in almost every respect repugnant 
to domestic manners, and to modern times. 

For the original work, the collection of 
the materials must have been a laborious 
task ; but the specimens transferred to this 
epitome, evince, that the editor has been 
richly rewarded for all his toil. 

— > 
Review. — Edwin; or Northumbria’s 
Royal Fugitive Restored; a Metrical 
Lule of Saxon Times. Py James 
Everett. pp. 192. Everett, Manches- 
ter, 1830. 
Ar the present time, when all our great 
oets are writing prose, and the smaller 
ry are compelled io suffer their genius to 
sink into dissuetude, because forsooth no- 
body cares for verse now-a-days,—in such 
a state of things, it is a pleasant occurrence, 
in going through our monthly duty of criti- 
cism, to meet with a bard who neither gives 
himself the insolent airs of the profession, 
nor presents the whining petition of the 
mere rhymester. Mr. Everett, whatever he 
may be beside, is, we are sure, a healthy, 
independent, honest, open-hearted indivi- 
dual, and if the mention of these apparently 
personal qualities may expose us to the 
suspicion of having been “ accessories be 
N 146.—VOL. x1. 
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fore the fact” of publication, we are in 
truth only guilty of having by chance seen 
this poem in manuscript some months ago, 
since which period it has repeatedly under- 
gone the revision of the author, and is not 
therefore any hasty production. The per- 
sonal peculiarities of the poet may be said 
to characterize his poem—there is a frank, 
manly, and withal a moral terseness, so to 
speak, pervading the matter of almost every 

age. It is, as the writer justly calls it, “a 
Tale of Saxon Times,” a rapid narrative of 
events occurring out of doors, as it were, at 
a time and under circumstances but remote- 
ly allied to “ aught present,” yet certainly 
very favourable for the purposes of the nar- 
rative poet. 

The hero of this dramatised epic, for, like 
the wanderer of Switzerland, from which the 
stanza is confessedly adopted, Edwin may 
be said to be an epic subject, conducted on 
adramatic plan, in a lyric measure, is a 
personage who figures at once conspicu- 
ously and amiably in our elder annals: the 
history of the monarchy and the church of 
England have together an interest in his cha- 
racter. “ Qur Edwin, of Northumbria,” says 
Southey, “ affords a rare, perhaps a solitary 
instance, wherein the conversion of a heathen 
prince was the result of long reflection, and 
a sincere conviction that the faith which he 
embraced was true.” 

We believe Mr. Everett is himself a 
native of Northumberland, and this poet 
will certainly not at all disparage the appro- 
priateness of selecting, fora hero, one who, 
although not perhaps born in the same 
county with the poet, became, through his 
sovereignty, his adventures, and his con- 
version, so interestingly identified with its 
history. The scene of the poem is laid 
chiefly at Auldby, formerly a royal Saxon 
residence, on the banks of the Derwent, 
not far from York; it embraces in its re- 
trospective details most of Cambria, Kent, 
Mercia, East-Anglia, Deira, and Bernicia, 
the separate boundaries of which places are 
minutely described by Sharon Turner. 

The design of the author, as we have his 
own authority in his preface for saying, has 
been to delineate the rude state of the king- 
dom, and the manners of its inhabitants, 
prior to the general diffusion of christian 
knowledge, and the subsequent triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism in its Saxon 
form. He has, for this purpose, interwoven 
through the whole, the history of a man 
whose chequered life affords ample scope 
for the ground he has taken: he has like- 
wise fixed on a period when the Saxon 
superstition was in its glory, and at the 
same time the gospel met with a ready 


REVIEW.—EDWIN ; OR NORTIUMBRIA’S ROYAL FUGITIVE. 


reception in different parts of the island 

“ Coutrast,” says he, “seldom fails to pro- 
duce a powerful effect ; and a single glance 
at the present generally cultivated state of 
the country, civil government, commerce, 
the diffusion of knowledge, benevolent in- 
stitutions, and public morals, when con- 
trasted with scenes in ‘olden times,’ will 
lead every British Christian to thank God 
fora DIVINE REVELATION,—a revelation 
which evangelizes those who imbibe its 
spirit, and civilizes those who are only ac- 
quainted with iis letter.” 

The poem consists of nineteen cantos, 
and almost every incident and illustration 
is apparently derived from historical facts, 
of which the author states that he has laid 
aside a choice collection originally intended 
to have accompanied the poem in the form 
of notes. We regret this decision, because it 
is evident that the poet has occasionally 
trammelled himself with too strict an atten- 
tion to fidelity, the effect of which is dimi- 
nished for want of the appropriate voucher. 
The narrative is much too discursive and 
complex to allow us to give any thing like 
an analysis of its several parts; and almost 
all the passages are so implicated with the 
thread of the story, as to defy separation 
without doing violence to propriety. If 
there are occasionally harsh or prosaic lines, 
these faults we must say are frequently re- 
deemed by beauties equally conspicuous — 
if the ruggedness of the versification is some- 
times suited to the roughness of the scenery 
described, ever and anon we come upon a 
sweet and lovely thought, like those green 
and flowery spots, which, even amid the 
wilderness state of this island in Saxon 
times, drank the rain and imbibed the sun- 
shine of heaven, however little they may 
have been noticed by men that trrampled 
upon them. 

With the following passage we close, and 
recommend Edwin—it is not by any means 
the most interesting portion, still less is it the 
most perfect as to versification, but it is 
perhaps a fair sample of the style: it refers 
to the public baptism of Edwin in the river 
Swale, after the notable desecration of the 
heathen temple at Godmundham, near 
Market Wrighton. 


“ Ere the evening sun had set, 
Corrt, Epwin’s war-horse strode 
With the king and nobles met, 
Up to GotmuN»’s temple rode. 


Girt with sword as for the camp, 
High he raised the gleaming spear ; 
Haugity was the charger’s tramp, 
Serfs beheld his coarse with fear. 


Well they knew, with trembling awe, 
How each sacred priest, was far 

By the rites of Gothie law— 

Set apart from deeds of war. 








REVIEW.—JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 


Soldiers, slaves, who knew no change, 
Deem'd at best, their priest insane; 
Or that liquor, to derange 

Wrought in bis delirious brain. 


Sol.—*" Ah, thus stricken, what our state,— 
What—when reason is unspared ?” 

Serf—* Off we fiy—unknown our fate— 
Like the horse by lightning scared.” 


Muttering thus twixt hope and fear, 
Still they look’d—again—again— 
Cort brandish'd now the spear, 
Threw it whizzing at the fane ! 


Shfieks of horror rent the air, 

Chill'd was slave's and soldier's blood :-—~ 
Would their angry idol spare 

When profound the temple stood ? 


The priest having thus desecrated the 
temple, calls upon the people present to 
agsist in its demolition ; 

Quickly was the work begun, 

By a mighty host assail'd ; 

And before that work was done, 
Night the autumn sky had veil'd. 


Temple and enclosures fired, 

Wildly roll'd the ravening blaze ; 
While with strangest thoughts inspired, 
Watch'd the crowd with wild amaze. 


Distant in the welkin’s glare, 

Was the conflagration seen, 

From the osier palace, where 

Christians watch’d, as watch’d their queen. 


On the sward Pauctinvus knelt, 
Joyful thanks by him were given ; 
While that spot the Christians felt 
Was to them the “ gate of heaven.” 


Next, the evening hymn arose, 
Plaintive, solemn, beavenly, sweet ; 
Such each modern mission koows, 
W leu the new-made converts meet, 


Ere the Christian band adjourn'd 
From the green, in open night, 
Eown from the fane retarn'd, 
Like a victor from the fight. 


Freed from an oppressive load, 

Borne in weariness of mind; 

Openly he worshipp’d God, 

Now, for once, the Christians join’d. 
. . ° . ° . . 


To the lavatory’s stream 

Willingly he now was brought ; 
Modestly, as might beseem, 

Him in whom such change was wrought. 


There a church which pride might scorn, 
‘Timber-built, soon blest the sight ; 
There on Easter’s sabbath morn, 

He received the sacred rite. 

When himself, and children dear, 

With his first nobility, 

All baptized in holy fear, 

Blest the grace that made them free. 


Others sought the “ House of Prayer’ 
From the villages around, 

While they sought their baptism, where 
The adjacent rivers wound. 


Thus the ELvene and the Swarr, 
Trent and Derwent, where they glide; 
GLevik, winding through the vale 

Sent the consecrated tide.” 


—— 

Review.—Journal of a Tour in Italy, 
and also in Part of Switzerland ; from 
October, 1828, to September, 1829. 
By James Paul Cobbett, 12mo. pp. 384. 
London, 1830. 
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Srerne proposes a humorous division of 
travellers into different classes, to each of 
which he assigns a name expressive of its 
quality. Allowing that there may be more 
of truth than badinage in the sentimentalist’s 
proposition, we think a more characteristic 
and multitudinous division might be made, 
founded on each individual's peculiarities 
in the method of observance, and style of 
relation, to say nothing about disparity of 
intellect. The two most prominent classes 
which come before the public, are the ima- 
ginative, and the matter-of-fact traveller. 

The first of these scorns “ to journey from 
Dan to Beersheba, and say, ‘tis all barren.” 
He arrays nature in attractive novelty. The 
hues of the Italian morn, the glow of the 
Asiatic eve, receive a new refulgence from 
his words. The fire of his feelings, and the 
fervour of his language, throw a rich ro- 
mance around the tottering ruin— 

“ Time-rent, and worn, and ivy-grown.” 

The sublimities of creation—the resistless 
cataract, the heaving precipice, and the 
trackless forest, are charged with augmenta- 
tions of the terrible; and in painting them 
his page 

“ Deepens the murmur of the felling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror o’er the woods.” 


But Mr. Cobbett comes not within the 
paie of this description. His travelling de- 
tails embrace matters of fact, to the utter 
exclusion of imagination and sentiment, and 
he isa perfect antipode to our conceptions 
of the feeling and imaginative class of 
travellers. 

We do not, however, wish our readers 
to conclude that Mr. Cobbett’s volume has 
no redeeming qualities. On the contrary, 
we deem him a young man of respectable 
talert; and, further, we suppose him to 
possess a portion of that spirit which has 
produced the literary achievements of his 
distinguished father. His work will, un- 
doubtedly, attract those who ~ solidity 
rather than light reading; and, no doubt, 
his pages will meet with that acceptance 
from the curious in foreign agriculture, 
which they may fail to receive from the 
fastidious denizens of the drawing-room. 

Our first extract is from Mr. Cobbett at 
Rome. It refers to his emotions whilst 
viewing the Colosseum :— 

“* | was on the very spot, or very near it, where the 
Forum once stood, where Cicero used to harangue his 
countrymen ; the Capitol on one side, and the Colos- 
seum on the other ; and amongst triumphal arches, the 
ruins of the palace of the Cesars, the Jugurthan 
prison, the Tarpeian rock, dilapidated temples, and a 
few straggling S noble columns, some now brought 
down to roll in the dust, others still standing on end 
with fragments on their heads, as if bidding defiance 
to all Time's ~ 4 to destroy. ‘here is cogege of 
the Colosseum 
assures us of the almost in 


performed within its walls. 
would be vain, yet one cannot help wishing to 
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how many lives have been secrificed, what measure 
of b has been shed on its vast arena! ‘Lhe size, 
the whole appearance of this thing, is truly colossal. 
It gives you the idea, not merely of a wonderful race 
of men, but you must almost suppose that those men 
were giants, Every seperate piece of the building is 
in character with whole of the great fabric. The 
squared blocks of stone are so huge, that to describe 
their size would be risking one’s character for vera- 
city. here are three tiers of arches, from the ground 
to the second more, all round the building, and every 
one of these would be fit, in strength, height, and 
width, to be the gateway ef an Italian city. The 
materials are a sort of very lasting stone, called traver- 
tino, which is found at some distance off among the 
Apennine mountains, and of which the greater part of 
the city is puilt, The architects of age after age have 
carried away a large prt of the Colosseum to build 
houses with ; and Michael Angelo, with more care to 
be immortal himself, than to let his predecessors 
remain so, was ruthless enough to lay spoiling bands 
on the Colosseum, and has displayed his own art in 
pieces of architecture framed with materials that he 
tore from this.” 


The author, in journeying from Velletri, 
crosses the Pontine Marshes; of which he 
gives us a most interesting description, but 
our limits will not allow its insertion. 


Our readers will perceive, that Mr. Cob- 
bett abandons his predilections to disquisi- 
tions on agriculture as he proceeds; and 
that, in proportion to the antiquity of the 
scene, his deseriptions are less prosaic. The 
following, though not particularly strik- 
ing, is nevertheless new. It is part of the 
tourist’s observations on the subterranean 
city of Pompeii, which was buried by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius :— 


“ Some of the houses have numbers on them, and 
the names of some cf the shopkeepers and of their 
trades are written up with red paint. On the outer 
wall of one house, supposed to have been a butcher's 
shop, you see the pictnre of a pig's head, a string of 
sausages, and some ribs of pork or mutton. ‘This 
painting looks fresh enough to have been done only a 
lew years back. ‘Ihere are marks, made with some 
material of red or black colour, against the outsides 
of the public buildings: these are all looked upou as 
proclamations, advertisements, &c. but they are not 
all legible; and some of these scribblings may, | 
think, be reasonably attributed to the Pompeian drys. 
‘There are houses that belonged, evidently, to bakers ; 
for you see the ovens for baking the bread, and stone 
mills for grinding the corn, both together. ‘Ihe pan- 
theon, and some of the temples, appear to have been 
magnificent places. You may now see the altars at 
which the heathen priests officiated, and on which 
they made their burnt-offerings. The temple of 
Isis (a goddess of the Hgyptians) is very curious. 
Here are seen the altars to offer the sacrifice upon ; 
places on which the devoted animal was slaughtered, 
made rather sloping, and with a little spont at one 
side. in order to catch all the blood; and you may see 
a hiding-hole by the altar, and near to where the 
statue of the goddess was placed, whence the priests 
used to pronounce the oracles which the statue itself 
was supposed to utter.” 

Of Vesuvius, the author has nothing new 
to offer. In noticing this volcano, he justly 
ridicules the absurd idea of a Neapolitan 
geome which has been sagely adopted 

y some English wiseacres, viz. “ that 
Mount Vesuvius is one of the mouths of 
hell?” His visit to the Grotta del Cano, 
he thus describes :— 

“ The Grotta del Cano is merely a large hole ; 
guarded, however, by lock and key, in order to make 
the curiosity better worth seeing, by your having to 
pay for enjoying it. From the floor of the Greéta, 
which consists of a light, sandy, and rather humid 
earth, there is @ vapour; and this vapour, which has 

iven the Grosta its fame, kills every animal that 

olds its sose near the und for more then a few 
@ one time. Navy paturalists have givea 
accounts of this vapour, Pliny among the rest. We 


found an old woman at the door, with the key, and 
holding a little dog in a | ag Lhis place has been 
called the grotto of the dog, m a dog's being the 
animal kept bere to show the effects of the vapour. 
‘Lhe woman took him by the legs, and held him down 
close to the ground n a few seconds, the dog ap- 
peared to be dead ; but on being brought out into the 
open air again, his animation returned, with violent 
convulsions and foaming at the mouth. In about a 
minute he had completely recovered, and began to 
rave at us, as if reproaching us for having been the 
cause of his torture. ht is very curious that, though 
the vapour has so violent ap effect on the doy, it does 
not injure the animal's general health. He has to act 
his part as many times in the day as there may be 
Visitors to see him, and is said to be never ill. The 
effect of the vapour is to stop respiration almost in- 
Stantaneously. When inhaled through the nose, at 
about eight inches from the ground, it peers net 
the same sensation as the fixed air of ag of cham- 
paign, or any effervescing beverage.” 


It were tedious, and productive of little 
else besides recapitulation, were we to fol- 
low Mr. J. P. Cobbett through the whole 
recital of his journeyings. Before quitting 
the subject, he must excuse us for hinting, 
that a second edition of his Four would ap- 
pear to better advantage, divested of the 
political comments which here and there 
disfigure the pages, giving rise to erratic and 
tedious criticisms, and marring the continu- 
ous interest of his narrative. We would also 
counsel him to relinquish his disposition to 
sneer at the principles and practice of Dis- 
senters; for he may rest assured, that his 
endeavours to dignify the Pope, and vindi- 
cate the ceremonies of the Catholic church, 
are not to be forwarded by carping at the 
creed and formule of any other denomina- 
tion of professing Christians, 

ivnledlipicnig 


Review. — The Domestic Gardener's 
Manual, being an Introduction to 
Gardening, §c., §c. By a practical 
Horticulturist. 8vo. pp. 564. Whit- 
taker, London, 1830. 


Turs volume is not more commanding in 
its aspect, than it is valuable in its contents. 
It exhibits scientific knowledge reduced to 
practice, and combines the philosophy of 
plants, trees, fruits, and flowers, with the 
means by which each may be reared to the 
highest state of perfection, From a peru- 
sal of this work the practical gardener may 
derive much valuable information without 
the trouble, expense, and uncertainty of 
experiment ; while to private individuals 
who devote a portion of their time to this 
delightful occupation, its instructions and 
directions will be of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

It is not to the mere ornamental branches 
of horticulture that the author exclusively 
devotes his attention. He enters the kit- 
chen garden, and gives direction for prepar- 
ing the ground, sowing seeds, and rearing 
to perfection the most common esculent 
productions; and is as much at home 
wile raising a cabbage, or a crop of peas, 
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REVIEW.—TIME'S TELESCOPE —AFFECTION’S OFFERING. 


as when attending Flora, and inhaling the 


aromatic fragrance of her gay parterre, 


———_@——_—_- 


Revirw.— Time's Telescope for 1831, 
&c., &c. 12mo. pp. 416. Sherwood, 
London. 


Tuts work has a much longer title than 
we have quoted, or, from its being so well 
known, than we find any occasion wholly 
to repeat. It has now reached its eigh- 
teenth year, and exhibits all the vigour and 
agility which at that age we naturally ex- 
pect in its readers, ‘The editor contrives 
in all his annual visits to produce some- 
thing new, which will either amuse or in- 
struct his customers, and more frequently 
do both. 

Passing through the months of each suc- 
ceeding year, both persons and events for 
which any particular day has been distin- 
guished, are introduced, unless when they 
crowd in unmanageable clusters, and then 
aredundancy is lodged in the storehouse 
for future years. Of customs, manners, 
traditions, and superstitions, prevailing in 
various places, Time’s Telescope gene- 
rally traces the origin in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Every page contains something use- 
ful, ranging from the profundity of science, 
down through all the gradations of isolated 
fact, till we blush at the absurdities and 
follies of mankind. This volume is deco- 
rated with several well-executed plates, and 
many useful wood engravings, tending to 
illustrate the subjects with which they are 
associated, 

A more instructive annual than Time’s 
Telescope, which blends genuine  infor- 
mation on detached subjects with rational 
entertainment, has not yet, we believe, found 
its way into circulation. 

—>—- — 


Revirw.—Affection’s Offering ; a Book 
for all Seasons, but especially designed 
‘as a Christmas and New Year's Gift, 
or Birth-day Present, 12mo. pp. 176. 
Tilt, London, 1831. 


Turse annuals are so lovely, that they all 
command our admiration; but at the same 
time they are so numerous, that we fear, like 
a tree overladen with more fruit than it has 
power to bring to maturity, one will push 
off another, and many will perish before 
they reach their teens. 

Like several other annuals of more state- 
ly growth, “ Affection’s Offering” has its 
gilt-edged leaves, and elegant binding. It 
has also four neatly executed wood engrav- 
ings; and, combining prose and verse, it 
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contains about forty articles. Of these 
some few are humorous, but all are inte- 
resting, and strictly moral and decorous in 
their langua’e and tendency. 

The ground on which this volume pro- 
fesses to take its stand, is neither distant, 
profound, nor elevated. The capacities of 
youth, for whose amusement and instruction 
its articles are intended, being always kept 
in view; nearly every tale, incident, and 
narrative, assumes a familiar character. 
They all seem adapted for those turns of 
mind, habits of inquiry, and romantic viva- 
city, which distinguish the years between the 
age of six and fourteen. To all such, this 
captivating annual will prove an amusing 
companion, as well as an acceptable pre- 
sent. 

a 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Pocket Remembrancer, &c., by 
Jabez Burns, (Harding, London,) will be 
perused with interest aud advantage by 
every lover of instructive anecdote, and by 
every reader who wishes to see principle 
illustrated by an appeal to fact. 

2. Communion with God; or,a Guide 
to the Devotional, by Robert Philip, 
(Westley, London,) is a valuable little ma- 
nual, that will be found congenial with the 
feelings of all who inquire the way to Zion 
with their faces thitherward, It is not the 
theory, but the experience and practice of 
religion, that this book recommends, and 
is adapted to promote. 

3. Christian Experience ; or a Guide 
to the Perplexed, by Robert Philip, (West- 
ley, London, ) displays a kindred spirit with 
the preceding. Both are by the same au- 
thor, and evince the element in which his 
thoughts delight to roam. The title includes 
a fair character of this book, which we are 
glad to find has reached a second edition. 
The sacred writings furnish the basis on 
which the superstructure rests; and while 
this is preserved, it cannot become a delu- 
sive guide. 

4. Dew Drops, (Nesbit, London,) is a 
beautiful little collection of texts of scrip- 
ture. Perhaps it is about the size of a 
Liliputian duodecimo. 

5. The Daily Instructor, (Religious 
Tract Society, London,) is another very 
useful publication, among the many which 
this institution has sent into the world, It 
contains a text of scripture for every day in 
the year, accompanied with suitable notes 
and brief reflections, suggested by the pas- 
sages quoted, and the season when they are 
introduced. Its aim is to awaken the mind to 
serious meditation, and Sead the soul to God. 
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6. Counsels to Sunday-School Teachers, 
&c., by John Morison, (Westley, London, ) 
are designed to teach the teacher, and to 
instruct the instructor. Sunday -school 
guides have an arduous task to perform, and 
many difficulties with which to contend. 
Mr. Morison appears well acquainted with 
the subject, se Ris advice is evidently the 
result of much reflection. 

7. A Farewell Sermon, preached in 
the Scotch Church, Chadwell street, 
London, by the Rev. Walter Ross Taylor, 
A, M., (Smith and Co. London,) presents 
to our notice, many plain, admonitory, 
and practical truths, which are more gene- 
rally applauded in theory, than exemplified 
in action. It contains several pathetic 
touches which must have produced a strong 
feeling in those who heard it delivered ; and 
the sentiments which it breathes, are worthy 
of being treasured up in their most serious 
recollection, and of being practically re- 
membered, when the voice of the minister 
can be heard no more. 

8. The Resurrection of the Body, a 
Discourse delivered at Rev. George Rose’s 
Meeting - House, Bermondsey, London, 
by J. P. Dobson, (Holdsworth, London,) 
every one must allow to be a subject of 
vast importance, and of universal applica- 
cation. This momentous doctrine, the au- 
thor argues from the express declarations of 
scripture, from the resurrection of Christ, 
from the indissoluble union between him 
and all true believers, from the analogies of 
nature, from philosophical inquiry, from the 
destruction of death, and from the unlimited 
power of God. In this discussion, the au- 
thor has entered somewhat deeply into his 
subject, and contended manfully with the 
formidable difficulties that obstructed his 
researches. Against these he has wielded 
his weapons in a triumphant manner, and 
brought forward a strong body of evidence, 
to prove that the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and endued with immortal life. 

9. A Familiar Summary of the Laws 
pena sive and Servants, (Wash- 
bourne, London,) is well worthy the atten- 
tion both of the employer and the employed. 
An acquaintance with its contents, would 
prevent many impositions which are prac- 
tised by each y, under a presumption 
that they have the sanctions of law. Many 
cases, however, are of daily occurrence, to 
which the contents of this epitome do not 
reach, but so far as it extends, the informa- 
tion seems accurate, and its utility will be 
found in an exact proportion. 

10. Journal of a Nine Month's Resi- 
dence in Siam, by Jacob Tomlin, Mission- 
ary, (Westley, London,) will be found 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


interesting, because it refers toa country 
and a people but little known. Idolatry is, 
however, the same in its general outline 
among all the tribes of mankind. 

11. The Utility of Latin discussed, 
Sc., by Justin Brenan, (Wilson, London, ) 
is not intended to depreciate the acquire- 
ment of this language, nor to exalt it beyond 
what prudence and propriety would suggest. 
Of this subject the author appears to have 
taken fair and philosophical views ; but we 
very doubt much, if the time spent in the 
acquisition, might not, in our advanced 
state of literature, be applied to purposes of 
much greater utility. 

12. The British Preacher, (Westley 
and Davis, London,) is a new periodical, 
containing the discourses of several cele- 
brated ministers, by whom they have been 
furnished, and whose names they bear. It 
is not confined to any particular sect, and 
this liberal principle is no contemptible 
recommodation. The three parts, with the 
sight of which we have been favoured, 
augur well, and promise a useful series for 
family reading. 

13. The Bereaved, Kenilworth, and 
other Poems, by the Rev. E. Whitfield, 
(Whitaker, London,) can make no preten- 
sions to the more lofty flights of the muse. 
The lines are easy and harmonious ; nor is 
any expression suffered to intrude, that will 
oflend the most delicate eye or ear. 

14. Songs for the Sanctuary, partly 
selected and partly original, by the Rev. 
John Young, (Houlston, London,) are fully 
deserving a place in the psalmody of all 
such congregations as are not tied down to 
the peculiar technicalities of sectarian phra- 
seology. Many are extracted from the col- 
lections of well-known authors and com- 
pilers, whose names have long been sanc- 
tioned by public oj ge and such as 
bear the signature of J. Young, will not dis- 
honour those with which they are associated. 

15. Anti-Slavery Reporter, numbers 
65, 66, 67, 73, 74, now before us, continue 
to hang on the broken rear of the detestable 
traffic in human flesh and blood, with per- 
severing ability. Every number brings 
some new atrocity to light, and exposes the 
shameful artifices adopted to upheld slavery. 
When will this curse of our common nature 
be erased from the list of human crimes ? 

16. (1.) Companion to the Bible, with 
Maps. (2.) The Divine Origin of Chris- 
tianity, (Religious Tract Society, London,) 
require only to be known to be approved. 
Many valuable works of a similar. character 
and tendency have been published by this 
association ; and their extensive circulation 
proves, that the great mass of the British 




















CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


community are yet undebauched by the 
principles of irreligion. These two works 
are neat in their appearance, and important 
in their contents, 

17. The Voice of Humanity, No. 2. 
(Nisbet, London,) exposes to merited ab- 
horrence, the inhumanities wantonly prac- 
tised on the brute creation, It is a work 
deserving public support. London appears 
to be the principal scene of these enormities, 
but several country places are also involved 
in the dishonour which they inflict on the 
human character. We hope this publica- 
tion will produce shame, where it cannot 
beget virtue. 

———— 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


Tuere are no eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 
visible this month. He may be seen in the 
eastern hemisphere before sun-rise towards 
the close of the month. The conjunctions 
of the moon and fixed stars are within the 
limits of becoming occultations, and will 
consequently prove such in some part of 
the world. 

In our last number, it was stated, that 
some instructions would be laid before our 
readers, relative to the observation of the 
lunar occultations. We shall, therefore, in 
the present number, briefly state the most 
important points to be attended to, in order 
to observe these phenomena with some de- 
dree of accuracy and utility. The appa- 
ratus requisite, is a telescope, of sufficient 

wer to notice the coritact of a star of the 
ourth magnitude with the limb of the moon. 
This should be placed on a stand, that it 
may be perfectly steady when observing 
the contact of the star and limb. Also, a 
watch with seconds, that the observer can 
depend on going correctly. If the observer 
resides near a watchmaker who notes the 
passage of the sun over the meridian, he can 
easily regulate his watch to mean time. If 
not, he must draw a meridian line, and note 
the sun's passage therefrom. The method 
of drawing a meridian line is as follows :— 

Describe five or six concentric circles, 
about a quarter of an inch from each other, 
on a smooth board, and fix a pin exactly in 
the centre, of such a length, that its whole 
shadow may fall within the innermost cir- 
cle; this pin must be perfectly perpendicu- 
lar. The board thus prepared, must be 
fixed exactly level, in or near the sill of a 
window on which the sun shines, for about 
two or three hours before, and after, noon ; 
and the observer must note carefully when 
the extremity of the shadow just touches 
either of the circles, and mark that spot in 
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the circumference. This must be perform- 
ed, if possible, with each circle, both before 
and after noon. When this has been done, 
it will be necessary to find those points that 
are equidistant between the marks on each 
circle, and draw a line from them to the 
centre, which will be a meridian line, and 
should be of the same breadth as the 
shadow. 

Having found a meridian line on the 
board, the observer must fix a flat piece of 
wood about two or three inches wide, and 
planed perfectly smooth, especially the 
edges, exactly perpendicular against the 
window, and when the shadow of the pin 
perfectly covers the line that has been 
drawn on the board, the extremities of the 
edges of the shadow of the wood, on the 
floor of the apartment, should be marked, 
and lines drawn connecting them, which 
will, also be meridian lines ; they should be 
as fine as possible, in order accurately to 
mark the contact of the shadow with them. 

If these operations have been performed 
correctly, the sinstant the edges of the sha- 
dow are in contact with the lines on the 
floor is very nearly apparent noon; and it 
will, in the absence of more accurate me. 
thods, serve to regulate the observer’s 
watch according to the equation of time. 

Having his watch regulated, and his tele- 
scope ready, the observer should carefully 
look for the immersion or emersion of the 
star, and accurately note the instant, by his 
watch, when the limb and star are in con- 
tact. 

These observations are very useful ; and if 
any of our readers should make them as 
above described, and will transmit them to 
us, stating the star and the apparent time of 
immersion and emersion, we shall, as be- 
fore stated, find great pleasure in reducing 
them. It will, however, be necessary to 
transmit the latitude of the place of observa- 
tion; but we shall be glad to receive any 
observations without this element. In a 
future number we intend to give some in- 
structions for finding it, as well as the appa- 
rent time of the occultations, more accurately 
than by the method above described, which 
must be considered only as an approxima- 
tion: and when the latitude is once cor- 
rectly determined, it will serve to reduce 
the observations that were made, both pre- 
vious and subsequent to the determination 
of this element. 

P.S. A very splendid Aurora Borealis 
was observed here on the evening of the 
7th of January ; an account of which I in- 
tend transmitting to you with the next 
phenomena. W. R. Brrr. 

Chatteris, Isle of Ely, Jan. 10, 1831. 








GLEANINGS. 
Pious Fraud.—The Jesuits once published a little 


book, containin ty description of Luther's 
Pook: $e end, 1S Latin Luther got hold of it, and 
translated it, ene voaily these words : “‘ | Dominus 
Martinus Lather have read this account, and trans- 
lated it mysel 
The A a Ba Consciences.—A new Paris journal, 
called the A om cqoengens the Bree s recog- 
nition of the French :—** Rome has 


he “King. of 
hili; a, ® Although this act ema- 
nates from the compere! sovereign, | LY - from the 
— it is neverthe eless 
of Christians: for when the Pope Se 2 ‘the ad 
of prince, he ‘consults also his conscience as a 
tian and a bishop ; he weighs right and fact, and does 
not forget that even the human acts of the common 
father o! of the — should be directed by a pru- 
dence which will not compromise any of the real 
interests of his thildrens and by a justice more ele. 
vated than, any. that governs the other potentates of 
‘ope has two consciences—the 

temporal and the spiritual. ‘The spiritual is a sort of 
reservation for occasions. He has one conscience as 
King-Pope, and another as Pope-Pope. Should the 
King-Pope conscience do a pee | act, the Pope Pope 
conscience can at any time recall it without compro- 
mising the integrity of the King-Pope. | ‘This double 
neture gly conve- 
nient. The Pope, or mystical head, can commit no 
error ; for should he, spiritually, go astray, he has 
only to say it was his temporal conscience prompted 
him, and s0 escape rite the other door; and vice 
versa. ‘This is a capital hint > foe, who oa a me 
to be bishops all over the th. my hd 
king bishop, would be an snpwovennent op mere eg 
timacy. ‘To be oe the Ki g ~- of the preeess 
by which the Pope Louis.Philippe, with- 
out actually commiting on bimecif té the recognition, 
J not very eeeteter a involves 
me ; but to pass all 
sudevehneding is the Prerogative of kings and pre- 
lates, and more especially of the dual power at Kome. 
Could the commonalty y comprehend d these cunning 
arts oe the Roman state, re would be no further 
peed of the sacred person, who is appointed to blind 
the Catholic ‘world first, that he may lead it after- 
wards. 

A New Saint.—On the 16th oe May, the Pope de- 
creed the Canonization of the blessed Alphonse 
Maria de Ligori, the founder of the Congregation of 
the Holy Redeemer. ‘l'0 authorize the public worship 
of the new saint, all that is wanting is the solemn 
celebration of the canonization ; the period for which 
is not yet fixed. 

The Jews.—Q. Why are the Jews unfit to become 
retail dealers and ow shops in the city of London ? 
A, eae they are notoriously a very industrious 











people.— Why are the Jews unfit to be trades. 
men : why, for instance, should not a Jew be a 
tailor ? Because we know, from experience, that 


they can already make as much out of old clothes as 
the most fashionable tailors can make out of new ; 
and that the profits of Rag Fair and Monmouth-street 
contest the palm with those of Pall Mall and Bond. 
street.—Q. Why are Jews unfit to be publicans, cof- 
fee house and tavern keepers and, in general, to 
follow business of that sort? A. Because they are an 
extremely sober people, and, with few exceptions, to 
met with only among their lowest orders, a 
drunken Jew is never seen.—Q. Why should not 
Jews be merchants’? A. Because they are money- 
making people.—Q. Why are Jews unfit for public 
situations and offices’? A. Because they are perse- 
vering and diligent—Q. Why are Jews not to be 
trusted on their oaths’? A. Bosense they kiss the Old 
‘Testament instead of the New.—Q. Why ought we, 
as Christians, to maltreat them, to keep them under 
our feet. and to deny them a participation in those 
laws which protect all others with equal impartia- 
ity? A. Turks, Mah tans, Infidels, and 
African barbarians, in their liberality and wisdom, 
abuse them in like manner.— Foreign Lit. Gazette. 








Riterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 
Drew's Essay on the Immateriality and Immor- 
tality of the Soul. 
National Portrait Gallery : a Hop. William 
ron 


Ba ; and Sir Edward 
Codrin: 5 aibeltish No. XX 
Part 1V.’ of Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated, 
ond Part IV. of Lreland Illustra 





GLEANINGS—LITERARY NOTICES. 





Views in the Fast, No, VI.:—findoo Temple 
Benares; Dus Awtar, | aves of Ellova; and the City 
of Delhi, adorn this Number 


An : @ Narrative. 
“ My Early Days.” 
The Siege of Constantin 


By the Author of 
in three cantos, with 


other Poems. B Niehol.e'} Michel 
The Te of | Melekartha, in three vols. 
pertho’s 


| isit pie Unele in England. ihree vols. 
By James wecens, k. 
Segue Fanaticism unve: 
A Manual of Surg By TI. Castle, F..L.S. 
Familiar hesiyeh ¢ of the ve alendar of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. H. > Benyete ie, A.M, 
Lays from the Fast. Sy R. Campbell. 
the “Doctrine of Universal p A ~ vindicated 
By John Kenned . 
w —— Cabinet Library. Vol. i. The Duke of 
ell 
By 


Coats Cyclopedia 
“tiy the Rev. T. F. Dibddia, 


John F. W. Herschell. £ 
oe apae ‘Lavery. 

National a 5 et. Life of Lord Byron. 
By J. Galt, Esq. History of the Bible. By the 
Rev. G. R. -* ii History of Chemistry. Py 
‘TY. Thomson, M.D. &e. LV, History of Chivalry. hy 
G. P. R. James, Esq. . Genes. yesmee and 
Amusements. By Horatio Smith, 

‘The Harmonicon: a —o- , A of Masic. 

‘The ~ sgn tn a Drama. By L. Bécher, 


T t in the Chris- 
tian Observer, on .~ yr be ad DL Cure of 
Mies Fancourt 

Speeches of Mr. W. Collins at Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, for the Suppression of Intem- 
perance, by the Formation of ‘Temperance Societies. 

The Fenwickian System of Learning and I caching 
French By Louis Fenwick de Sergent. 

By the same aor The Art of Reading Fasy and 
Exaner English Letters in French at first sight. 3d 

tion 

By the same author—The Art of Translating Eng- 
lish into French, at first sight. 

By the same author—Introduction 
Phecasctegy, and also Parisian Phraseolog 

A Treatise on Classical Learning. Bye ih Burton. 

The big J of Trouble: a Sermon. By the Rev. F. 
Reynolds, | 

Ao po to the English Unitarians on the Mar- 
riage Question. By Francis Knowles. 

‘Twenty-nine Original Psalm Tunes. By J.1.Cobbin. 

Observations on the Duty on Sea-borne Coals, 

A Synoptical Table of our improved Nomenclature 
for the Sutures of the Cranium. By H. Jew- 
harst, Esq. Surgeon, and Professor of Anatomy. 

Aiso, by the same author, a Lecture introductory to 
the Study of Pathology and Morbid Anatom 
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